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THE WEEK. 


a oo 


THE House of Lords met on Thurs- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: day evening, and after a four-and- 
AT HOME. a-half hours’ debate passed without 
a division the Second Reading of 
the Local Government Bill, which bad been moved 
by Lord Ripon. The debate furnished but obscure 
hints as to the intentions of the majority with 
regard to the measure; still it is possible to gather 
from the speeches of Lord Salisbury, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the Duke of Devonshire that the 
compromise ratified by the Opposition in the House of 
Commons will not be entirely thrown overboard. Lord 
Salisbury’sspeech was highly characteristic, exhibiting 
a striking mixture of the qualities of the statesman 
who jibes at every reform he is going to pass and 
explains why he is willing to pass them by his belief 
that modern political parties, his own included, are 
started down a “ toboggan-slide,” and there is no use 
in trying to stop them. The speech was a prolonged 
jeer at those institutions which he has already 
likened to village circuses. Some of the powers 
given to the Parish Councils would not only do 
mischief locally, but would lead to corruption in 
the Local Government Board, and perhaps land us 
one day in an English Panama. Lord Salisbury made 
no attempt whatsoever to conceal his scorn and dislike 
for the measure whose leading provisions hesummed up 
as “careless, heedless, headlong legislation, dictated 
by a small Radical clique and enforced by the 
Irish janissaries of the Government.” However, 
things have gone too far, he thinks, for downright 
opposition; and with some amendments —- but 
amendments only—directed to the provisions re- 
lating to the Poor Law, to charities, and to the 
compulsory hiring of land, he is ready to allow the 
Bill to pass more or less in the “headlong” state in 
which it has left the House of Commons. 





THERE has been much political speech-making 
during the week. Mr. Balfour has played the chief 
part among the orators of the Opposition, and has 
delivered a series of addresses to his constituents in 
Manchester. The most notable was his speech on 
Monday, dealing with the question of the national 
defences. There was much in it with which men of 
all parties will agree, especially his protest against 
the importation of party feeling into the discussion 
of military and naval questions. But it is amusing to 
see that he blamed Ministers for treating Lord George 
Hamilton’s recent attack upon them as a vote of 
censure, forgetful of the fact that the manner in 





which that attack was supported on the Tory benches 
made it impossible for the Government to do any- 
thing else. In another portion of his speech he made 
a mistake. This was in his outspoken declaration 
regarding the hostility of the French official classes 
towards this country. It may be quite true that 
this hostility exists, and yet it may be very unwise 
for a statesman in the responsible position of Mr. 
Balfour to draw public attention to it. 


Mr. BRYCE, who made an excellent speech at 
Aberdeen on Tuesday, drew attention to this blunder 
on the part of Mr. Balfour; but the greater part of 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Duchy was taken 
up with a review of the work already accomplished 
by the Government, and with a firm re-affirmation 
of the principles professed by Ministers when they 
took office. Mr. Acland, addressing his constituents 
at Rotherham, practically followed the same lines as 
Mr. Bryce, though he naturally devoted his attention 
specially to the work of his own department—work 
which was never more important in its character 
than it is to-day. 


THE most suggestive portion of Sir William 
Harcourt’s admirable and inspiriting speech to his 
constituents on Wednesday was his references to 
the House of Lords. He did not indulge in the 
empty declamation—how empty it was the result 
has proved—with which Mr. Chamberlain in his 
Jack Cade days used to delight the sansculottes of 
Birmingham, but confined himself to a dispassionate 
analysis of causes which speak the doom of the 
Lords without the aid of any rhetoric. Since the 
Reform Bill there has been an inevitable tendency 
to conflict between the two Houses. Far-seeing 
Conservative leaders like Sir Robert Peel and 
the Duke of Wellington devoted themselves 
to moderating that conflict, and conceived 
that this should be one of the duties of 
Conservatism. With the growth of democracy that 
latent antagonism has increased—the power of the 
Commons has grown enormously, the position of the 
Lords has become more anomalous and more purely 
obstructive—and at such a moment the Lords are led 
by a man whose very nature it is to seek and promote 
conflict : not a man who, as acalculated policy, selects 
the daring course, but one who is provocative and 
reckless without knowing why, and who the moment 
after leading a disastrous assault is ready for sur- 
render—the type of man that has always brought 
causes to their doom. Such is the situation: it needs 
no very deep political insight to see what is its in- 
evitable conclusion. 
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Ir the Lords were guided again by a Peel or a 
Wellington, they might obtain a fairly long lease of 
harmless existence. But Lord Salisbury will not let 
the Lords be harmless; and he does not mend their 
case, when he surrenders, by making them ridiculous. 
The Whig Peers are no longer to be relied on as a 
“buffer state” between Liberalism and the strong- 
hold of reaction. Sir William did well to remind us 
of the way in which the spirit of the Constitution has 
restricted the powers of the Peers. They have no 
effective power now but a power of veto on legisla- 
tion. The Sovereign is a far more respectable 
institution than the Peers, and with the Sovereign 
this veto has long ago become obsolete. It is high 
time for the veto of the Peers to end. 


A GRAVE incident has happened in Egypt during 
the week. The Khedive, as everybody knows, has 
been making his annual progress up the Nile. On 
reaching the frontier, he thought fit to give public 
expression to some very disparaging criticisms upon 
the condition of the Egyptian army. No report of 
his remarks has yet reached this country, but, 
apparently, he was specially severe upon the English 
officers, by whose labours the Egyptian army has 
been brought to its present state of efficiency. So 
strongly were his observations resented by General 
Kitchener, the Sirdar, that the latter at once tendered 
his resignation to his Highness. The Khedive 
saw that he had gone too far, and begged the 
Sirdar to withdraw his resignation. The incident 
has, however, caused a very unpleasant impression 
at Cairo, and cannot be allowed to rest where 
it is. It throws fresh light upon the difficulties 
of our position in Egypt, and also illustrates afresh 
the unwillingness of the youthful ruler of that 
country to work harmoniously with the Power to 
whom he is indebted for his throne. There have 
been, for some time past, grave rumours as to the 
character of the intrigues rife at Cairo, and this 
incident, undoubtedly, goes far to confirm them. 


Tue departure of Lord Lansdowne from Calcutta, 
and the arrival of the new Viceroy, Lord Elgin, 
mark a change in the Administration of India of a 
very important kind. Lord Lansdowne, though he 
has, happily, escaped the glaring blunders into which 
someof his predecessors,and notably Lord Lytton, fell, 
cannot be said to have been altogether fortunate in 
his tenure of office. The successive little wars on the 
frontier may not have been due directly to any 
action of his, but they have been a marked feature 
of his Viceregal reign. The cow-killing riots in some 
parts of India are a still more serious matter, and 
seem to betoken one of the growing dangers of our 
Eastern empire. In these days a Viceroy to be really 
successful ought to possess not only great strength of 
will and administrative capacity, but a real sympathy 
with the native population, its needs and aspirations. 
In this last quality Lord Lansdowne seems to have 
been lacking, and his departure from India has been 
hailed by the native organs of opinion as a welcome 
relief. His farewell speech on Tuesday night af- 
forded evidence of one of his characteristic defects. 
He thought fit to protest against the “tendency to 
transfer the power of the Viceroy to the British 
Parliament.” We agree entirely in his remarks as 
to the danger arising from the interference of irre- 
sponsible persons in Indian affairs. But the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom can hardly be called an 
irresponsible body, and it was neither a wise nora 
seemly thing for the retiring Viceroy to complain of 
its interference in matters which lie strictly within 
its own province of work and responsibility. 


Tue arrest of Mr. Jabez Balfour in the Argentine 
is probably the event which has been most generally 


The Apion Sreamsuip Co, advertises on another page Southern cruises by 
the yacht Midnight Sun, which has specially good accommodation for tourists. 





discussed during the past week. There is no need 
to recapitulate the charges which have been brought 
against Mr. Balfour, or to speak of the intense and 
widespread misery caused by the collapse of the 
companies with which he was associated. His flight 
from justice more than twelve months ago must have 
prejudiced him greatly in the eyes of the public, 
but we trust that he will secure a fair trial. It is 
long since the exploits of any single man attracted 
so much attention. The part he played in the 
political, as well as the financial, world tended to 
make him still more notorious, and his sudden fall, 
some eighteen months ago, was one of the most 
dramatic incidents of the kind on record. 





On Thursday aftern>on the London School Board 
definitely upset the comr nise of 1871 by a resolu- 
tion of which the significance lies in the application. 
The alteration of the words “ morality and religion” 
of the compromise of 1871 to “ Christian religion and 
morality” in the new regulations, has been accom- 
panied by a circular defining the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, and inviting those teachers who do not hold 
them as therein defined to apply for relief from the 
duty of giving Bible lessons. Now, the School 
Board is not the body to define the Christian 
Creed, nor should any application of religious tests 
be committed either to it or to school managers. 
Moreover, however great the devotion of the 
majority to a religious creed, it is grossly unfair to 
expend on teaching it the money of people who do 
not agree with it. The new compromise, in fact, is 
in practice far less workable than the old; and 
religious teaching given by the ordinary teachers in 
the ordinary way will almost always be colourless 
and ineffective, however much the Board may define 
its scope. If the old compromise is really to be 
upset, the only way out of the present miserable 
controversy will be the complete separation of 
religious and secular teaching, and the restric- 
tion of School Board machinery to the latter. 
Otherwise education will be starved, every 
election will be a sectarian conflict, and there will 
be another excellent reason for Disestablishment. 


THE meeting of the Italian Parliament, 
ABROAD. which had been fixed by that body for 
Thursday last, has been adjourned by 
Royal Decree till Tuesday, February 20th. The 
adjournment was not wholly unexpected in political 
circles in Italy, but it is the gravest blow to the 
authority of Parliament that the present generation 
has seen, except, perhaps, in Prussia and Den- 
mark. Probably the Treasury is not ready with 
its plans, which are said to include not only a pro- 
gressive income-tax and an increase of the import 
duty on grain, but a division of the Debt into External 
and Internal, and a reduction of the interest on the 
latter to three and a half percent. But more urgent 
motives are probably to be found in the financial 
panic; in the certainty that the Government would 
have had to face numerous interpellations, both on 
the increased note issue and the Sicilian disturbances ; 
and in the strong probability of a coalition which 
would have made it difficult or impossible for Signor 
Crispi to obtain the full powers that he demands. 
The emphatic denial with which the Marquis di 
Rudini has met the charge of secret negotiation 
with Russia, brought through the Hamburger 
Nachrichten and the Times, and noticed in our 
columns last week, would only have intensified this 
probability. The charge is, as we said, a mere 
political manceuvre, which has injured only its 
authors. 





Ir is true that Sicily is outwardly quiet—though 
the dissolved Fasci are said to be reconstituting 
themselves under religious disguises, such as “The 
Society of Our Lady of Sorrows”—and the dis- 
armament decreed by the new military governor (to 
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the great danger of the well-to-do classes) is pro- 
ceeding with some grumbling, indeed, but peaceably 
enough. The outbreak in Carrara has been all but 
suppressed ; the expected risings in the Romagna 
and Calabria have not taken place; the disturbances 
in Tuscany have not yet occasioned a proclamation 
of the state of siege. But the financial situation is 
growing steadily worse. Not only has the Banca 
Generale at Rome suspended payment, but the Banca 
Popolare at Alessandria, and that at Brescia, have also 
closed their doors—justat the season, be itnoted, when 
the agriculturists, for whose benefit such banks chiefly 
exist, begin to draw out the working capital which 
they have deposited after the vintage to await the 
approach of spring. Even the State savings banks 
are feeling the panic. The Government has come to 
the rescue with a measure analogous to the suspen- 
sion of the Bank Charter Act—an increase of the 
note circulation by some seven or eight per cent.— 
and has also authorised the banks to take an 
increased amount of deposits at interest. But how 
are the banks to earn the interest, and how many 
people will deposit in them in the present state of 
the public mind? Moreover, the unpopularity of the 
Royal family is assuredly on the increase. <A leading 
newspaper has stated that the King has saved ten 
millions sterling from the Civil List and invested it in 
England. The statement may very likely be false, 
but its publication is none the less significant. 


SUNDAY was a day of elections in France, all of 
them above the common run in interest. M. de Mun 
—Catholic Republican and Christian Socialist—was, 
of course, returned to the Chamber for Morlaix, in 
place of a Legitimist, deceased. His Ministerialist 
rival, however, got more votes than usual, probably 
from disaffected Monarchists, though the Monarchist 
candidate who had been announced did not put in 
an appearance. At Havre a Republican was re- 
turned to the Chamber—his Reactionary rival, 
however, obtaining more votes than at the General 
Election, but apparently only because the con- 
stituency was more thoroughly polled. At St. 
Denis a local election took place, in which the 
eccentric Socialist councillors, who have done so 
much to discredit their town and their party, were 
definitely defeated. At Roubaix Culine, the Socialist, 
who has been elected five times as a Town 
Councillor, despite his ineligibility, was at last 
defeated ; and so ends an awkward deadlock. 





FRANCE seems likely to have a little war on her 
hands—thanks, in part, to that partition of Africa 
which Lord Salisbury effected, with disastrous re- 
sults to British missionary and commercial interests 
—in Madagascar. The French protectorate of that 
island, which was recognised by England under his 
arrangement in return for the recognition of our 
protectorate of Zanzibar, has never been accepted 
by the Hova Government, though England and 
Germany have loyally done their best to enforce 
its observance. The French official view is that 
the island is in a state of anarchy; that the lives 
and property of Europeans are unsafe; and that 
whatever energy the Government still retains is 
devoted to arming to overthrow the protector- 
ate. The French Resident, who, in theory, is the 
Malagasy Minister of Foreign Affairs, is system- 
atically ignored, and France is compelled to take 
steps to have the treaty observed — peacefully, 
if possible, but if not, then by warlike means. This 
is the tenor of the reply of the French Prime 
Minister on Monday, and unfortunately it opens a 
fresh area of dangerous friction between us and 
France. Madagascar, though not much attended to 
save by naturalists and readers of missionary reports, 














Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and retuse the torzign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London ofa large amount in weekly wages. 





is one of the best-cultivated of mission fields. It has 
been watered with the blood of martyrs hardly less 
heroic or devoted than those of the Primitive Church 
itself. There are thirteen hundred Congregational 
churches in it, founded by English missionary effort; 
and it need not be said that the colonising French- 
man is, for patriotic reasons, always pugnaciously 
Catholic, there is no love lost between those 
missionaries and the French. A French expedition 
could not but bring about in England exciting 
causes of popular feeling against the French action ; 
and it is in friction between peoples, in these days, 
that the real danger lies. The French occupation of 
Timbuctoo, also, though it does not concern us 
immediately, undoubtedly increases the risk of 
future misunderstandings in the Niger region. 





THE drift towards some sort of compromise in 
Germany—or, at any rate, the drift away from any 
violent collision between the majority of the Reichs- 
tag and the Government—has become more and 
more marked this week. The Bill imposing a tax on 
wine has been referred to the same Committee as 
that dealing with the tobacco tax, and will probably 
meet the same fate. The debate was notable for 
another instance of the Separatist feeling that has 
become so notable in South Germany of late. Not 
only the leader of the South German People’s Party, 
but the representative of Wiirtemberg in the Federal 
Council, protested that the Bill violated a pledge 
given to Wiirtemberg on the foundation of the 
Empire; and the statement is not denied. The 
protest is significant in view of the recent difficulty 
between the Governments of Stuttgart and Berlin 
as to the organisation of the Wiirtemberg army. 
But it does not seem likely to have any direct effect. 
The Bills will be whittled down in Committee, how- 
ever, to meet the views of South Germany; but how 
is the new military scheme to be paid for ? 





In view of the possibility of an understanding 
between the Prussian Conservatives and the Ministry, 
the courtesies which have this week been passing 
between the Emperor and Prince Bismarck may 
possibly have more than a personal significance 
by-and-by. The reconciliation is practically com- 
plete; the Prince has done his best to minimise 
his inspiration of the Hamburger Nachrichten ; 
Count Herbert Bismarck has been present at a 
Palace féte; the Prince is at this moment the 
guest of the Emperor at Berlin. It is only 
natural that people should suspect that if Prince 
Bismarck’s health improves he may return to 
power for a while, the chosen Chancellor of that 
Prussian Junkerthum of whose spirit he was so 
long a conspicuous embodiment. His policy towards 
Russia in the past indicates, indeed, that the Russo- 
German treaty is safe in his hands; but means may 
be found of reconciling the Prussian landlords to 
that by an increased coinage of silver or some other 
economic nostrum; though their demand for a sliding 
scale of duty on corn, varying with the fluctuations 
of a silver currency, has been too much even for the 
reconciliatory dispositions of the Government. At 
any rate, their help is worth buying. The pic- 
turesqueness of such a close to the career of the 
greatest Continental statesman of the century must 
not blind us to its dangers for German liberties. 


THE Servian crisis has resulted in the formation 
of a coalition Cabinet, headed by M. Simich, a dis- 
tinguished but politically colourless diplomat, and 
containing Liberals, Progressists, and a purely 
military element. It is assured of the support 
of the two former parties, who together number 
about a twelfth of the Skupshtina; but the 
Radicals, though offered places in it, have held en- 
tirely aloof, and their attempt at a reconciliation 
with the King came too late. The Cabinet, there- 
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fore, has been received by the Skupshtina accordingly 
with every mark of hostility. Elsewhere will be 
found a very important article by a Servian ex- 
Minister dealing with the antecedents of the present 
crisis, and indicating that the present Cabinet, at 
any rate, is not likely to last. Servia,in short, seems 
again on the brink of a civil war, and the attitude 
of the vast majority of the population is of ill 
omen for the Obrenovich dynasty. 


Tue tariff debate drags on in the House of 
Representatives, and the Bill is threatened with a 
new danger in the Senate. President Cleveland has 
made another appointment to the Bench of the 
Supreme Court which irritates the Democratic 
politicians in his own State; on a local matter (the 
Hudson River Bridge Bill) he is also at loggerheads 
with them; and it is extremely likely that they will 
help to delay the Tariff Bill in the Senate, where 
there is, of course, no closure. Even the President's 
most faithful supporters are found lamenting his 
want of “magnetism,” his injudicious independence, 
his neglect of the necessities of political life. Cer- 
tainly this is not the time to neglect these matters— 
though there is some excuse for it when the matter 
in hand is the reputation of the purest of 
American institutions. The income-tax proposals, 
too, have caused much division among the Demo- 
crats, and will delay the Tariff Bill even in the 
House. 





Tue third volume of the “ New Irish 
LITERATURE, Library,” which has just appeared, is 
SCIENCE, etc. & collection of poems entitled “ The 
New Spirit of the Nation” (Fisher 
Unwin). The “Spirit of the Nation,” as most 
people know, was a volume of selected poems 
by the Young Irelanders, which was published in 
1843, and made nearly as great a literary stir in 
this country and America as they did in Ire- 
land. It received the praise of Sir Rupert—-Macaulay 
and Jeffrey applauding it highly. The poems 
had appeared in the Nation newspaper; but 
the collection was by no means complete. The 
death of Thomas Davis and political circumstances 
prevented the editor of the Nation issuing a second 
series. The present little volume is intended to 
rectify the omission. It contains poems by Lady 
Wilde, Clarance Mangan, Thomas Darcy McGee, 
Davis, Gavan Duffy, and others. Some of these 
poems have already been embodied in other collec- 
tions, but most of them appear now in a book for 
the first time. Like Mr. William O'Brien’s “Irish 
Ideas,” they give the English reader an insight 
into the sentimental side of Irish patriotism, and 
help him to understand how little that passion is 
dependent on merely material considerations. 


Tue photography of clouds is a branch of the art 
which seems to have a useful future before it. At 
present there is practically an open field. The sig- 
nificance of a minute study of the forms, heights, 
etc., of clouds has many years ago been pointed out. 
By the use of ordinary photographic plates one is 
only able to obtain pictures of the very common 
kinds of clouds, and even then they are generally 
flat and undistinguishable owing to the sensitiveness 
of the silver, with which the plate is coated, to the 
blue and violet rays. For clouds like the cirrus, 
or cirro-cumulus, some special method is requisite. 
The most simple and satisfactory is that in which 
coloured screens are used. In front of the camera 
is placed a screen which transmits only the yellow 
and green rays, the two colours which compose 
chiefly the light reflected from the clouds, and 
therefore are not hindered in their path to the 
sensitive film, while the action of the blue light from 
the sky is considerably reduced. M. Angot, who has 


got many fine pictures, recommends the use of 





Edwards’ isochromatic and the Lumiére ortho- 
chromatic plates, and for a screen a cell contain- 
ing an almost saturated solution of bichromate of 
potash, to which a few drops of hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid have been previously added. 


Sir GERALD PORTAL was a young but 
OBITUARY. distinguished diplomat, who had had a 
brilliant career in Egypt, in Abyssinia, 
and in Zanzibar, and whose recent mission to Uganda 
had brought him into even greater prominence. He 
was an admirable traveller of some literary power, 
and his loss is serious. The Rev. T. J. Rowsell, 
Canon of Westminster and Chaplain to the Queen, 
was a well-known London clergyman and an eloquent 
preacher. He may be remembered for his spirited 
extempore sermon to a sort of overflow congrega- 
tion of the unemployed on the occasion of their 
visit to Westminster Abbey in October, 1887. Mr. 
John F. Waller, LL.D., had some reputation as an 
author, and had for many years been editor of 
the Dublin University Magazine. Mr. John Gent 
was one of the founders of the Ragged School 
Union, and had taken a considerable part in 
philanthropic work in London. 





THE UNIONIST PLAN OF HOME RULE, 





\ JE publish, on another page, in the article en- 

titled “*‘fhis Morning’s Paper,” a statement 
which, if well founded, as we have reason to believe 
it to be, certainly deserves the attention both of 
Liberals and Conservatives. The writer of the 
article has received information, from a source which 
he regards as trustworthy, of the completion of 
a scheme of Home Rule which emanates from 
the active brain of one of the most prominent 
members of the Liberal Unionist party. There is 
nothing surprising in this story in itself. Every 
man of intelligence who has taken the trouble 
to study the political situation knows that the ulti- 
mate triumph of the principle of Home Rule is 
certain, and most persons feel that, after the passage 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill through the 
House of Commons, that triumph cannot be long 
delayed. It is natural, in these circumstances, that 
the active members of an Opposition which lives from 
day to day in the hope of securing by some means or 
any means the overthrow of the present Government, 
and its own reinstatement in office, should already 
be speculating as to the possibility of devising a 
Home Rule plan of their own. Of course, we shall 
be met by an absolute denial of the fact that their 
plan is one of Home Rule. All the Tories and 
Liberal Unionists who have coquetted with the 
Irish party in the past, and who have formulated 
more or less fanciful schemes for satisfying Irish 
aspirations, have stoutly and persistently maintained 
that they were not Home Rulers. Even Mr. Cham- 
berlain, we believe, still hugs the delusion that he 
never allowed himself to be classed in that category. 
Yet if we were to look, not at mere phrases or catch- 
words, but at the substance of things, we should 
easily be able to satisfy ourselves that in all essential 
details the plans proposed by those clever gentle- 
men who have tried to catch at the same time the 
Irish and the Unionist votes are nothing less than 
in the nature of schemes of Home Rule. 

Certainly, it would be difficult to find any other 
name that could properly be applied to the ingenious 
scheme sketched by our contributor in another 
column—a scheme that has, he tells us, been drawn 
up by a leading member of the Unionist party, and 
that is now being submitted secretly and tentatively 
to some of those who are known to be in the 
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confidence of the Irish people. Briefly stated, the 
Unionist plan of campaign would seem to consist of 
Home Rule all round—plus the abolition of the 
Lord-Lieutenancy and Dublin Castle, and the en- 
dowment of a Roman Catholic University in Ireland, 
Naturally enough, the authors of this scheme decline 
to call the bodies they propose to create Parliaments. 
That would be to give themselves away with a ven- 
geance. They prefer the innocent name of Pro- 
vincial Councils, though even they must see that 
National Councils would be nearer the mark. 
Scotland and Wales are each to be endowed with 
one of these bodies, whilst England is to have 
two, presumably for north and south. Ireland, like 
Scotland and Wales, will have one. In other words, 
she will get that “ assembly on College Green ” which 
has so long been the object of her national aspira- 
tions, and which the Tory party has vowed so loudly 
that she shall never obtain. Ireland, moreover, if 
our information may be trusted, is to have four 
subsidiary councils, one foreach province, answering 
in some respects to the County Councils of England. 
This, in bare outline, is the plan that has reached 
our correspondent, and that, he is given to under- 
stand, has been evolved in the most secret 
recesses of high Unionist quarters. That it is a 
scheme cleverly devised for the purpose of enabling 
the Tory party to bridge over the chasm which 
now divides it from the ultimate and inevitable 
solution of the Irish question, we cannot deny. 
Indeed, the adroitness which distinguishes this con- 
ception as a trap for catching votes seems to indicate 
its authorship clearly enough to most students of 
their times. To abolish Dublin Castle, which even 
under a Liberal Government can hardly be described 
as a popular institution, and which Mr. Chamberlain 
has condemned so unreservedly, would, it is con- 
tended, do much to conciliate the more moderate 
section of the Home Rule party, whilst to endow a 
Roman Catholic University would, it is believed, be 
sufficient to win the support of the priests. The 
question is whether Lord Salisbury would ever have 
the courage to propose such a scheme as this. We 
believe that even those who, behind the scenes, are 
now trying to work this new Unionist “ move,” are 
doubtful upon this point. But they do not despair 
on that account. Their hopes are fixed upon younger 
men than Lord Salisbury—upon Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain, to wit. 

We offer no apology for giving what its authors 
will doubtless regard as a premature publicity to this 
precious scheme. We shall, of course, be assailed 
with indignant denials of its authenticity; but thetime 
to test the value of those denials will be at the next 
General Election, supposing the Liberal Home Rule 
Bill has not become law before that date. For it is 
with a view to the General Election that this scheme 
has evidently been prepared. Ardently hoping that a 
dissolution will not be long delayed, its authors appear 
to have made ready a plan which they wish to offer to 
the electors as an alternative to Mr. Gladstone’s. All 
we can say is that such a scheme as that described by 
our correspondent is undoubtedly “in the air”’; that 
it emanates from Unionist quarters, and that care- 
fully guarded attempts have been made to sound 
some influential Irishmen as to its acceptable- 
ness. There is only one small point upon which 
we should like to offer a word of counsel 
to the authors of this new plan of Home 
Rule. Is it because they have forgotten Ulster 
altogether, that no special provision is made for 
the benefit of that “loyal and patriotic popula- 
tion’ whose representatives last spring made the 
Albert Hall resound with their defiances of the 
Imperial authority and their threats against the 
laws of the land? Surely, when they were seeking 












to make things pleasant all round, they might have 
given a sop to faithful Belfast and zealous 
Londonderry ! 








CAN EUROPE DISARM? 





T must have been startling to many readers of 
the Times last Saturday to learn from its Paris 
correspondent that the politicians of Europe had 
taken Mr. Gladstone’s answer to a recent question 
in the House of Commons on the subject of a 
possible disarmament of the Great Powers much 
more seriously than we in England did. Here 
the impression prevails, well-nigh universally, 
that nothing can be done. We see the water 
rising higher and ever higher, and we know that 
in course of time it must overflow the banks 
and bring about a terrible catastrophe. Yet we sit 
still, with folded hands and hopeless hearts, and 
deem it impossible to take any steps to avert 
the imminent danger. Perhaps it is because 
we cling to the fond belief that, in any case, 
it is not we who will be overwhelmed in the 
approaching deluge. But on the Continent the 
feeling is a different one. There men know that, 
if the storm breaks, it must break upon their 
heads: and so they clutch eagerly at even such a 
straw of hope as that which is held out to them 
by Mr. Gladstone’s answer to the question of Mr. 
Byles. We wish we could believe that this yearn- 
ing after some mode of deliverance from a terrible 
and well-nigh intolerable ition was in itself a 
hopeful sign. Unfortunately this is hardly the case. 
It seems rather to be the last despairing attempt to 
reach the shore on the part of those who find the 
current bearing them with irresistible force to the 
edge of the cataract. Mr. Gladstone, it will be 
remembered, made allusion to a former occasion 
when an English Foreign Minister made an attempt 
to induce the Great Powers to agree to a policy of 
disarmament. He referred to the action taken b 
the late Lord Clarendon in 1869, At that time the 
rulers of the Continent to whom the Foreign Secre- 
tary appealed listened to him with sympathy, and 
were not only willing, but even eager, to discuss the 
idea of disarmament. Why were they thus ready to 
entertain the proposal? Because they saw only 
too clearly that only two roads were open to them: 
one leading to disarmament, and the other to war. 
Within twelve months their judgment was confirmed 
by the breaking forth of one of the bloodiest and 
fiercest wars upon record. Absit omen! And yet 
there is only too much in the present condition of 
Europe to recall the time that immediately preceded 
the great Franco-German struggle of 1870. Now, 
as then, we see the States of Europe suffering from 
serious internal troubles which indicate the existence 
of grave mischief below the surface ; we see also that 
whilst the respective Governments are cautious and 
pacific in their utterances and their policy, popular 
antipathies between different races are rising ever 
higher, and are only being accentuated by those in- 
stances in which—as in the present relations of 
France and Russia—a popular fraternisation takes 
the place of the antipathies that prevail elsewhere. 
Above all, we see, day by day, and week by week, the 
burden of colossal armaments steadily growing, grow- 
ing until it crushes all elasticity out of the national 
revenues, saps the very strength of the people who 
have to pay this monstrous war-tax, and opens before 
all but the very richest of the Powers the imminent 
prospect of national bankruptcy. 
How must this state of things end? Now, as in 
1869, it must end in one of two ways. A great war, 
far more terrible in its character and extensive in its 
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ravages than that of 1870, will clear the political 
atmosphere as by a thunderstorm, and give Europe 
the peace which is the accompaniment of absolute 
exhaustion ; or, if this catastrophe is to be averted, 
statesmen and rulers must have the courage to 
lighten the burdens which have been laid on the 
nations, and to embark upon a steady and thorough- 
going policy of disarmament. There is the alterna- 
tive which lies before us, the two paths one of which 
Europe is bound to take. No escape by any by-way 
seems possible, and though the great calamity may 
be longer in coming than now seems likely, that it 
must come, if we fail to take the only mode of escape 
that is open to us, is painfully evident to all. We 
do not pretend to say which path is the more likely 
to be chosen. Yet it is impossible not to feel that 
merely to state the alternative presented to us ought 
to settle the question. If men are not wholly under 
the influence of their worst passions, if monarchs 
and statesmen are to-day something better and 
higher in the scale of civilisation than the bravoes 
and soldiers of fortune who once regarded the world 
as a place made wholly for their personal profit, then 
they cannot fail to see which is the course they 
ought to take. That they do see it is proved by the 
sympathy with which they have noted the chance 
reference to disarmament in the House of Commons. 
But alas! now, as in 1869, it is but too likely that 
the “ practical” difficulties which attend the first 
steps towards a pacific solution of this terrible problem 
will block the way, until some trivial incident, like 
the Hohenzollern candidature, in a moment settles 
the question for us, by suddenly breaking down the 
last of the trivial barriers that still separate us from 
the field of war. 

We dare not indulge in optimism in looking at 
this future of Europe. We dare not even indulge in 
any confident hope that when the great storm that 
has been so long a-gathering breaks, this country 
will be found again enjoying the happy immunity 
which fell to her lot in 1870. So certainly as the 
man who year by year spends more than he gets 
must end in the Bankruptcy Court, just as certainly 
the nations which over a long period exhaust them- 
selves by an ever-increasing rivalry in armaments 
must end in war. But if we fear that journalists 
and ordinary politicians can do little to avert the 
catastrophe which looms before us, there is one thing 
at least that they can do. They can bring home to 
the people of Europe not only the inevitable consum- 
mation to which these colossal armaments are leading 
up, but the ruinous burden which, even in times of 
peace, they are laying upon the world. Does any 
one know how completely the Continent has now 
assumed the appearance of an armed camp? The 
ordinary stay-at-home newspaper reader has of course 
only the faintest notion of the true state of the case. 
Even the tourist who goes abroad every year, though 
he may be startled by being warned off the mountains 
of the Riviera, and some other spots where the 
frontiers of two “friendly’’ nations touch, does 
not know the reality. But if last November, say, 
an Englishman had taken the trouble to cut 
a figure of eight on the’ map of Europe, with the 
Channel at one extremity of that figure, the mouth 
of the Danube at the other, and Vienna as the point 
at which the two loops meet—if, in short, he had 
made a run through all the chief countries of Europe 
at a time when ordinary tourists are not much about, 
he would have been amazed at the spectacle presented 
tohim. Here isan extract from a letter of a traveller 
who recently made such a journey as we have 
suggested :—‘* Everywhere in my journeyings, in 
Prussia, in Saxony, in Bavaria, in Wiirtemberg, in 
Poland, in Russia, in all parts of Austria, in Servia, 
in Roumania, and lastly, in France, I was never 
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permitted to forget for a day, hardly indeed for an 
hour, that I was treading on a continent given up 
to the pursuit of military greatness. In every little 
town, almost in every little village, the drill-sergeant 
was at work, and apparently the whole youth of the 
population was learning the art of soldiering. It 
was a sad sight to see these hundreds of thousands 
of youths drawn from the plough and the workshop 
and doomed toa year of absolute unproductiveness, in 
which they become the lean kine whose business it 
is to eat up the fat kine.” A sad sight indeed! 
—especially in a time of grave industrial depression 
like the present. The vast expenditure of the Great 
Powers upon their armies and navies, amounting in 
the case of six of them to an aggregate of one 
hundred and forty-six millions a year, is in itself 
appalling. But that is a small part of the cost the 
Continental States have to bear. The countries 
forming the Triple Alliance on the one side, and 
France and Russia on the other, maintain standing 
armies numbering more than twoand a half millions 
of men, and have armies which on the war footing 
number thirteen millions. This tremendous blood- 
tax is the really intolerable thing. As the corre- 
spondent we have quoted justly remarks, these are 
the lean kine who eat up the fat kine and reduce 
the nations to poverty. 

It is only by impressing the realities of the 
situation upon the peoples of Europe that there 
can be any hope of bringing about that general 
disarmament in which is to be found the only 
chance of escaping war. The sentiment in favour 
of such a measure must gain possession of the 
public mind before statesmen can attempt to take 
the step with any prospect of success. The practical 
difficulties in the way are very real and very formid- 
able. No single nation can begin. On the contrary, 
even Great Britain, despite her unfeigned love of 
peace, is at this moment being forced to enter upon 
a heavy expenditure on her Navy, in order to meet 
the rivalry of France and Russia. But what cannot 
be done by one Power can certainly be done by the 
united efforts of all, and we have only to think of 
what would follow such a measure—the universal 
relief from the present maddening state of tension, 
the sudden lifting of the burden that weighs upon 
the industrial and commercial life of Europe, and 
the reduction of the expenditure which is now 
driving one, at least, of the Great Powers into 
bankruptcy—in order to feel that to attain such 
a consummation all things might be attempted and 
all things dared. 








MR. BALFOUR AND HOME RULE. 





[* Mr. Balfour at any time during his Chief 

Secretaryship had been able to boast of such an 
Ireland as he says is now existing under Mr. Morley 
he would have announced that the Irish Question 
was at last fairly settled. Why did he not announce 
that it was settled this week? Why, on the contrary, 
the strange anxiety pervading his speeches at Man- 
chester to warn his sanguine hearers that it was not 
settled, that Home Rule was not dead, that the 
whole question was alive, tremendous, minatory, 
waiting “in the background of our political dis- 
cussions,” ready to “be upon us again” as soon 
as this spell of “temporary relief” is past, “the 
one great topic” which we “cannot put out of 
our thoughts even for a moment,” whose 
“ultimate issues even yet seem doubtful,’ whose 
unsettlement is the “‘ standing menace to our political 
future,” the question of questions which was “ still 
the strategic centre” of our politics? Why this 
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really astonishing effort to silence the cackle of the 
party geese who have been wearying the ears of 
sensible men with their little inane chorus of 
“Home Rule is dead—buried—cremated,” and the 
rest of it? Wedo not want to read Mr. Balfour’s 
speeches too much by the light of the rumours on 
which we comment elsewhere to-day. His speeches 
were full of significance standing alone, and these 
rumours are chiefly noteworthy as symptoms or 
heralds of facts which we look on as inevitable 
from the nature of things. But with these 
rumours in mind it is really impossible to avoid 
being struck with the gloss they give to certain 
of Mr. Balfour’s references. He spoke in the 
manner of one whose mind was full of an idea 
that would have expression in spite of him. He 
desired to say as little as possible on the subject, to 
enjoy the brief respite to which he referred, yet he 
said all we have quoted above, and more. “J, who, 
I pledge you my word,” he said, “ got up to-night to 
tell you I was not going to touch upon Home Rule, 
have been compelled by circumstances beyond my 
own control to go on for at least twenty minutes 
explaining to you how Home Rule at present stands.” 
So far as he attacked Home Rule he carefully dis- 
criminated between the Bill—the particular Bill of 
Mr. Gladstone—and the policy. Note the form of 
words employed in the following passage. What 
the Opposition had effected by their debates, 
he said, was to produce the conviction in the 
country “that Home Rule, if such a thing be 
possible, was, at all events, not possible on the lines 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone, and that some wholly new 
scheme, which neither he nor any man as yet had 
contrived to adumbrate or sketch out, must be 
laid before the House of Commons and the people 
of this country before it had the slightest chance of 
acceptance.” 

Let this be, however, as it may. Mr. Balfour’s 
speech indicates to us the stirring of deeper 
thoughts than could be begotten by any mere 
flutter of electioneering strategics. To return 
to our question, Why did he involve himself in this 
dilemma? Why did he utter with such solemnity 
and reiteration his warning, “ Do not suppose that 
we have finished with Ireland,’ while almost in the 
very same breath he described Ireland as in a state 
of halcyon peace—the Chief Secretary on “a bed of 
roses,” rejoicing in “a combination of favourable 
circumstances which, within my memory, or at all 
events within the last twenty years, has not 
happened to an Irish Chief Secretary”? Do 
we not all know perfectly well that if, say, six 
months after Mitchelstown, Mr. Balfour had 
been able to speak of Ireland in these terms he 
would have come to England and proclaimed that 
the golden age had begun; and the paz Bal- 


fouriana would have been the cause of pans and 


Te Deums from one end of the Unionist party to the 
other? Why does he now hasten to impress upon 
the country that a Chief Secretary’s peace in Ireland 
means nothing as a guarantee for the future? It is 
not because it is Mr. Morley who is Chief Secretary 
now and not Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour is too serious 
and large-minded a politician to be influenced by 
that sort of pettiness ; he has been Chief Secretary, 
too, and knows too much of the realities of 
the Irish difficulty to be willing to trifle with 
them. The explanation is, it seems to us, that 
Mr. Balfour is beginning to recognise not 
merely the inevitableness of Home Rule, but 
some of its positive advantages as a policy. 
The process may be more or less unconscious, but 
unless it were going on we should not have had 
these singular speeches at Manchester. Mr. Balfour 
himself would probably reply that the reason he 





deems the future insecure, although Ireland is more 
tranquil than it has been for twenty years, is 
because the Liberal party have introduced a Home 
Rule Bill and threaten to introduce it again. That is 
true; but that is just the fact which he and every think- 
ing man in his heart perceives makes a fundamental 
and irrevocable difference in the whole situation. 

Does any capable political thinker believe that the 
Irish people, having seen a Bill conferring self-govern- 
ment upon them passed through the House of Com- 
mons under the auspices of an Imperial Government, 
will ever be satisfied until at least the experiment of 
autonomy has been tried; or that a question which 
has gone so far as this can be stopped moving until 
it has gone further? We make bold to say that Mr. 
Balfour, who is educated in the science of politics 
and who is a man of intellect, believes no such thing. 
Mr. Morley’s present peace is simply an object-lesson 
of what we may hope for in the future under the due 
conditions. He enjoys tranquillity because he is 
governing with the consent of the governed. But 
he does not boast of his state, or say the question is 
settled, because he knows he only holds that consent 
upon a promissory note, and that until that note is 
honoured by the establishment of a Constitution in 
Ireland satisfactory to the wishes of the majority of 
the Lrish people, the future will be as menacing and 
doubtful as Mr. Balfour assured his constituents 
it was this week. Here is one of the arguments 
which is bringing Mr. Balfour to the position occu- 
pied by Lord Rosebery, and which Lord Rosebery 
predicted would be eventually occupied by both 
political parties. Lord Rosebery says he is not an 
enthusiastic Home Ruler. The kinsman of Pitt would 
naturally be more reluctant to overhaul the terms 
of Pitt’s settlement than even Mr. Balfour could 
be. But Lord Rosebery has inherited something of 
his great kinsman’s political insight, and he per- 
ceives that to-day Pitt’s policy—which was the con- 
solidation of the Empire, an Empire much smaller 
and more wieldy in Pitt’s day than it is now 
—cannot be eftectuated unless Pitt’s method is 
revised. England is now a democracy. Like it 
or not, there is the stolid fact. And England a 
democracy will not govern Ireland according to 
undemocratic methods. You might certainly obtain 
peace in Ireland for a spell, as Cromwell did, by 
disfranchising her utterly, and sending over a strong 
man to rule her asa military colony. But nowadays, 
to snggest the remedy is as practicable as to suggest 
sinking the country to the bottom of the sea. The 
British democracy will not only insist on treat- 
ing Ireland according to democratic principles from 
choice, but it will have to do so from necessity. 
Each Session sees the congestion of the Imperial 
Parliament growing more intense, and the demands 
of the people multiplying. A measure of devolution is 
almost more necessary for England than it is for 
Ireland itself. We have little respect for the 
intellect which at this hour of the day still refuses 
admission to the logic of these facts. 

There was another fact which Mr. Balfour 
probably had before his mind this week at Man- 
chester. He spoke much about Imperial defence, 
and he could not have thought much upon that 
momentous subject without realising that the greatest 
measure of Imperial defence that could possibly 
be undertaken is the pacification of Ireland. It isa 
measure which, if it were achieved, would be worth 
more to us than a fleet of a hundred ships and an 
army of a million men. The great weak spot of our 
Empire is still exposed, and should the impending 
European cataclysm find us with that difficulty still 
unsettled, with the Irish people still unconciliated 
and ready to be thrown back into the welter 
of disaffection and savage disappointment, that 
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weak spot will be weaker and more perilous 
than ever. Mr. Balfour’s brooding on this 
fact has probably led him at last to understand the 
desirableness of giving the one way—absolutely the 
one way—of securing a loyal Ireland its opportunity 
as quickly as possible. Mr. Gladstone has always 
said that he would welcome the co-operation of 
the Tory party in securing this solution. May 
not the moment have come for both parties, on 
the ground of national defence, to set their hands 
——. to this great and beneficent and historic 
task ? 








THE KHEDIVE’S INDISCRETIONS. 





O those of us who are anxious to see the English 
work in Egypt completed without unnecessary 
delay, petty incidents like that of last week are 
peculiarly irritating. The duty of England in 
Egypt is perfectly clear. Both parties are equally 
pledged to evacuate the country so soon as it is 
able to get on without English aid. No prominent 
statesman except Mr. Chamberlain has ever ex- 
pressed any other opinion or announced any other 
policy. The promises of the Foreign Office to 
Europe—and especially to the Khedive’s suzerain, 
the Sultan, and to our old co-partner in the control 
of Egypt, France—have been repeated time after 
time in almost identical language. There may be 
a difference of opinion as to whether the speedy 
evacuation of Egypt is an object to be desired. 
There used to be people, at least in Ireland, who 
thought that no acquisition of land, however heavily 
encumbered, could be a damnosa hereditas ; such 
were the advantages of landed property. There are 
people who think that no acquisition of territory, 
though it be malarious as Lagos, barren as the 
Sahara, and expensive as Bechuanaland, can fail to 
be a blessing to our “ teeming millions.” Even the 
enmity of the great country which alone can 
threaten our maritime supremacy is not thought 
too heavy a price to pay for the privilege of ruling 
the Levantines of Alexandria, the pashas of Cairo, 
and the fellaheen of the Nile Valley. But a dis- 
cussion as to the advantage of indefinitely prolong- 
ing British occupation of Egypt is like a discussion 
as to the material gain to be derived from theft. 
It may be that the wicked will always flourish as 
the green bay-tree because they are wicked, though 
the Psalmist does not say so. But, as we are all 
agreed, at least in theory, not to be wicked, no 
profit is likely to be derived by any speculation as 
to how we might fare if we were. 

The only point on which we do differ—with a 
difference not altogether on party lines—is as to how 
soon we may expect to have performed our work 
sufliciently to allow us to go. The evacuation of 
Egypt is a question of the paulo-post future. It 
depends on the fulfilment of a prior condition 
difficult to define and still more difficult to accom- 
plish. When we speculate as to the exact time and 
season when the evacuation of Egypt may be 
expected, we enter into & sphere perilously near 
prophecy. ‘There is nothing rasher for a prophet 
than to fix a date. Some years ago, during Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff's negotiations, Lord Salisbury 
went very near to fixing a date for the British 
evacuation. The date has gone by, and the 
work we are there to do has not been completed. 
Mr. Morley, shortly before the last General Election, 
brought upon himself half a gale of criticism by 
seeming to suggest that the day was near at hand. 
Probably he will now admit that he was unduly 
sanguine. No one can, with reasonable certainty, 
fix a day for our evacuation, just because such trivial 





incidents as that on the Upper Nile may keep us 
there indefinitely. 

The Khedive Abbas has in him the makings of 
a tolerably good man, if not of a good ruler. He is 
bright, quick, and intelligent — in the phrase of 
philosophedom, illwminé. He has more spirit, as well 
as more esprit, than his father Tewfik, while he has not 
developed the vices of his grandfather Ismail. His 
follies are the follies of a Joseph II. rather than the 
inanities of a Louis XV. or the stupidities of a Louis 
XVI. He is a Turk with a smattering of Western 
training, gained in Vienna, which was not the best 
of schools. Mr. John Morley rebuked Mr. Chamber- 
lain for speaking of him as a fanatic; and an 
enthusiast for the literal precepts of his religion he 
certainly is not. He is the sort of young Turk whom 
one could imagine corresponding with Voltaire. He 
is no more a bigoted Mohammedan than Frederick 
the Great was a Vhasted Protestant. But we are not 
so sure that in a wider sense Mr. Chamberlain was 
wrong. Fanaticism sometimes survives belief, as 
one learns from the case of Professor Tyndall. And 
while Abbas may have no particular hostility against 
a Copt, he is not without a prejudice—be it racial, 
or religious, or merely the result of boyish insubor- 
dination—against the Giaour. Such a boy, sur- 
rounded by the flatterers who are even more plentiful 
in Eastern than in Western Courts, is about the 
most difficult that English officials (who are not 
particularly good at handling such sentimental 
material) could have to work with. And the position 
of Khedive is perhaps the most difficult which such 
a boy could be asked to fill. He would like to prance 
about on his own charger, forgetful that not England 
only, but the whole of Europe, even including Turkey, 
must prohibit such prancing. 

His latest indiscretion is a significant illustration 
of his deficiencies. What exactly he said and did is 
not recorded. But it seems that this boy, who is 
without military training or knowledge, took upon 
himself to criticise the arming and discipline of the 
Egyptian troops under British command in such 
terms that the Sirdar offered his resignation. If 
Egypt were a little principality of Central Europe, 
the audacity of a young monarch who insulted ex- 
perienced soldiers might not excite much comment, 
for these are the tricks of kings in the making. 
But in the position of Egypt, it was incredible 
folly. The Khedive owes his throne to the arms 
of England. Had it not been for British aid the 
Egyptian troops could have made no stand against 
the mass of fighting fanatics who would have 
swarmed from the Soudan at the Mahdi’s call. The es- 
tablished and civilised State, by oneof thoserevolutions 
so frequently repeated in the history of Islam, would 
have gone down before the children of the desert, 
and not merely would the family of Tewfik have 
been swept from the throne, but the Suzerain at 
Constantinople might have had a rival claiming the 
Caliphate. The expensive, and apparently fruitless, 
expeditions to Khartoum and Suakim prevented the 
advance of the Mahdi to the fertile lands of the 
Lower Nile, just as the Crusades, though they did 
not save the Holy Sepulchre, prolonged for many 
centuries the existence of the Eastern Empire, by 
occupying the Saracens in Syria when they might 
have poured across the Dardanelles. The Greek 
emperors were not very grateful to the Cru- 
saders, for they were conscious that their pre- 
servation was rather an accident than an 


object of Western policy, and the Khedive’s 
feelings are probably not dissimilar. But, though 
we may claim no gratitude, we may ask him to think 
of favours to come. The danger is not overpast. 
But for those very troops of Colonel Kitchener the 
dervishes would be foraying in the delta within 
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a twelvemonth. And the Khedive should also look 
to the future. He dislikes the presence of English 
officers ; but he must dislike still more the presence 
of English troops. It was the policy of the British 
Government to gradually reduce the army of occu- 
pation so soon as the Egyptian troops were able to 
take their place. By his former attempt at a coup 
@état Abbas forced us to increase the army of occu- 
pation. By attempting to stir up discontent among 
the native troops against their officers he is pre- 
venting a reduction in the numbers of the army of 
occupation, which we believe was in contemplation. 
We are not surprised, therefore, to learn that French 
politicians, animated by an enlightened self-interest, 
are not supporting the Khedive in a policy which 
must lead to the prolongation of English rule in 
Egypt. 








THE OUTLOOK IN ITALY. 





oe” postponement by Royal decree of the meeting 

of the Italian Parliament—to which we refer 
in more detail elsewhere—is probably the first step 
towards the suspension of Constitutional Govern- 
ment in that kingdom. The date of its own meeting 
had been fixed by the Parliament for Thursday last. 
It is now postponed till February 20th, and the 
postponement is probably only the first of a series. 
Thus Signor Crispi will obtain the freedom of action 
which the present Chamber would probably hesitate 
to grant. It may be said, of course, that the crisis 
admits of no delay; thatit is a moment for action, 
not for talk. It remains to be seen, however, what 
form the action will take. Or it may be said again, 
and with more truth, that the present Chamber 
probably deserves its fate. It represents only fifty 
or sixty per cent. of the electorate; it was elected 
under the most scandalous official pressure, and 
only about a sixteenth part of it (the Extreme 
Left) has any clear common programme or dis- 
cernible principles at all. It is true that Signor 
di Rudini’s following are now attempting to formu- 
late a policy. But, as far as we can see, it is only 
inchoate and mainly negative. The Chamber, how- 
ever, would probably waste time; would not grant 
Signor Crispi a free hand; would haggle about new 
taxes ; would never consent—such is the predomin- 
ance of local interest and official connection—to 
those suppressions of useless district courts and 
empty universities which constitute his proposed 
“organic reforms.’”’ And a dissolution just now 
would be fraught with danger not only to the 
Monarchy, but to society itself. It is simpler, there- 
fore, to set Parliament aside and substitute the 
strong man armed with Royal decrees. But 
there is the gravest doubt whether Signor Crispi 
is the strong man, or whether the executive alone 
possesses a reserve of power sufficient to carry the 
State through the present period of trial. 

Though there has been no general revolutionary 
outbreak, yet the distress is widespread and profound. 
The detached and sporadic character of the outbreaks 
in Sicily, in Carrara, in Calabria, in Tuscany, is the 
best proof of its universality. The financial situation, 
again, is steadily growing worse. The Banca Generale 
of Rome has succumbed. The wave of distrust has 
now spread downwards, even to the depositors in the 
People’s Banks and the State Savings Banks. The 
curious measure of relief with which the Govern- 
ment has come to the rescue may, as we remark 
elsewhere, be productive in the present state of 
the public credit of more harm than good. But 
the darkest spots in the outlook are to be found 
in the condition of the peasantry. Sicily, of course, 
stands by itself, though Calabria, at any rate, is not 








much above it in misery. The semi-official press has 
had much to say as to the importation of French 
arms and the scattering of French gold, through 
the agency of French statesmen whose names it 
prints as causes of the recent outbreak. There are 
people in this world, even in enlightened England, 
who believe that no popular movement ever takes 
place unless it is set going by “agitators.” It is 
true that the Fasci dei Lavoratori were organised by 
Italian Socialists, and more or less in a Socialistic 
spirit, though they have generally kept away from 
the Italian Labour Party, and a number of them have- 
expressed their dissent from the nationalisation of the 
land and other items in the Socialist programme. It. 
is alleged on good authority (not semi-official) that in 
Carrara, where the wages in the marble industry are 
extraordinarily high for Italy and the hours ex- 
ceptionally short, the recent movements were part 
of a Republican rising, tinged strongly with 
Socialism. But we need not cast about for occult 
causes of the risings in Sicily, at any rate; the 
misery there is so chronic, the conditions of labour 
so desperate, that the wonder is that a rising has 
not taken place before. Over at least half the 
island absenteeism is the rule, and the middleman 
reigns supreme. He cultivates part of the land 
himself; sublets the rest to peasants in small lots, 
often for a fixed and relatively high corn-rent; 
advances seed-corn and food, at an interest of 25 to 
40 per cent., and grinds down his tenants, who eke 
out their earnings by labour for him, with the worst 
kind of truck system. It need hardly be said 
that cultivation is medieval, and the returns 
relatively very small. Moreover, like all the 
races of Southern Europe, the peasants, partly for 
safety, live in the towns; and the local authorities 
—themselves middle-class —take good care that 
the bulk of taxation shall fall upon the peasantry. 
Moreover, taxes are not uncommonly collected twice; 
defaulters are sold up, and the property bought at 
auction—by a “ knock-out ’’—by the local officials or 
their friends. When out of earnings averaging less 
than sixpence a day, nineteen days’ earnings in the 
year go in taxes, vexatious in themselves and more 
vexatious by their mode of collection, we need not 
attribute a rising to “foreign gold,” or French or 
Papal intrigue, or the German disciples of Karl 
Marx. Yet the semi-official press has discovered all 
these causes, and intensified the prevalent feeling 
against France to such an extent that the subscribers 
to the fund for the Aigues-Mortes victims—which is 
practically an anti-French demonstration, enabling 
their relatives to fling back the French indemnity in 
the face of the French Government—are so numerous 
that the 7ribuna, which is attempting to publish full 
lists, had last Monday twenty-thousand names still 
unprinted. 

Of course it is conceivable that the Ministry 
having assumed dictatorial powers, will use them only 
to cut down needless institutions, and to introduce into 
Sicily and Calabria something like an Irish Land 
Commission. Whether it has the strength to do so 
remains to be seen. Whether it has the judgment to 
do so is still more doubtful. The fatuous Franco- 
phobia to which we have referred, the foolish bids 
for support by parading imaginary understandings 
with England as to the prosecution of ruinous 
African enterprises and the protection of the coasts 
during a European war, seem to indicate that the 
classes to whom the Ministry appeals cannot rise 
above the political gossip of the café. We com- 
mented last week on the absurdity of the inspired 
announcement in Prince Bismarck’s organ as to 
an alleged Anglo - Italian understanding. We 
are glad to see that the Secolo of Milan, one of 
the ablest of Italian papers, cites ovr warning of 
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last week and strengthens it by a_ reference 
to leading English politicians. Sympathy with the 
Italian kingdom has been all but universal in 
England ever since that kingdom was established ; 
and it is the truest manifestation of sympathy to 
dispel the dreams of Italian Chauvinists, stimulated 
though they be in high places on the English press. 
But the immediate question for Italy is not the 
contingencies of a great war, but the ordering of her 
own house. Has Signor Crispi, backed by the king, 
the strength to carry through necessary reforms in 
defiance of powerful and hitherto pampered local 
interests, the Civil Service, and the landowning 
classes ? We doubt it. The “strong man”’ theory 
is, to a great extent, fiction—the invention of 
“ picturesque ’’ but unscientific historians. And 
Signor Crispi, for all his nerve, is not a Bismarck 
nor a Thomas Cromwell. Nor is the King at the 
present moment by any means in harmony with the 
nation. For Italy there is only one way out of her 
difficulties: the reduction of her armaments and the 
renunciation of megalomania, And that way will 
not be taken. 








LONDON AND ITS SCHOOL BOARD. 





HE meeting of the London Liberal and Radical 
Union on Tuesday evening is of good omen for 
the more spirited policy in respect to School Board 
matters which we urged upon London Progressives 
last week, and which is so clearly made necessary by 
the discreditable vote of the majority of the London 
Board on Thursday. It cannot be too often repeated 
that the issue is not one of secular versus religious 
education. There is no desire on the Liberal side to 
reopen the compromise of 1871. That arrangement 
is perhaps not ideal, but it has worked reasonably 
well, and it affords fair latitude for religious educa- 
tion which is not sectarian. Moreover, while a vast 
amount of educational work remains waiting to be 
done, no responsible person would divert: steam 
and energy to a gratuitous theological quarrel. 
But when a new and insidious attack is made 
upon the measure of religious equality which has 
satisfied both sides for the last twenty-three years, 
all Liberals are bound to rally to the defence; and 
the fact that the quarrel is not of their making will 
strengthen their hands with impartial electors. 
What we have now to fight is, in brief, the attempt 
to get behind the Education Act for the benefit of 
one denomination—the attempt to impose religious 
tests upon teachers, to starve the public schools that 
the Church schools may have the advantage, to check 
all educational advance which is not approved by 
obscurantists and “ economists.” Here, surely, is a 
cause which claims the support of every Liberal and 
of every enlightened man, by whatever name he may 
choose to be called, and to whatever religious body 
he may own allegiance. 

The Liberal and Radical Union, however, will at 
the best have no easy task in forming an organisation 
to deal with School Board elections. We have to 
face facts as we find them, and there is no denying 
that the cumbrous School Board constituencies, with 
the added complexities of the cumulative vote, afford 
unique obstacles to 2 satisfactory popular vote. The 
three-cornered constituencies of the old Parliamentary 
system were supposed to exhaust the greatest of 
electioneering geniuses, but they were simplicity 
itself compared with the seven- or eight-cornered 
areas of the London School Board. Moreover, the 
experience of the cumulative vote teaches two lessons 
which have constantly to be borne in mind—(1) that 
a small minority which concentrates its votes is 
almost certain to carry its men, and (2) that a large 





majority which scatters its votes may easily be 
left with a small minority of seats. There are 
eleven School Board areas in London, and fifty-five 
members in all. Good electioneering will require 
not only strong committees in each, but a 
vigilant headquarters staff which will watch the 
circumstances in all, and direct the tactics in every 
part of the battlefield. At the best, the forces will 
be evenly divided, and in the end it may perhaps be 
a question of the odd seat. The whole battle, then, 
might easily be given away by running too many 
candidates in one constituency, or too few in another. 
Where the reactionaries are strong, we must have 
few candidates, and be sure that every Progressive 
plumps for them; where they are weak, we must 
have as many as we can without dangerously 
dividing the Progressive vote. Let us admit that 
all this maneuvring is highly unpalatable to 
Liberals; but while the cumulative vote is there, 
it is simply absurd to let our opponents have the 
whole advantage of it. We will abolish it when we 
can, and make the Parliamentary areas the School 
Board constituencies. But until that time Pro- 
gressives will do well to show as much of the 
wisdom of this world as, say, Roman Catholics—who 
are probably the best of all the engineers of the 
cumulative vote in School Board elections through- 
out the country. 

The success of the Catholics, however, is largely 
the result of their unanimity; and here, too, the 
Church of England party has hitherto had an 
immense advantage of its opponents. A Church 
militant can discipline its forces with much greater 
ease than a political party. It can stamp upon In- 
dependent candidatures, and can ensure that, if in a 
minority, it shall at least be in a compact minority. 
The politicians have no corresponding weapons ; but, 
in a moment of great emergency, it may fairly be 
expected of them that they will sacrifice all per- 
sonal whims and vagaries in support of a common 
cause. We have heard it hinted that Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley —who is a Unionist in politics, though 
still, happily, the stoutest of Liberals in education 
—will find a difficulty in working with the London 
Liberal and Radical Union. That, surely, is idle 
gossip, for there could be nothing more fatal to 
success next November than a disagreement between 
Mr. Stanley and his friends on the one side, and the 
main body of London Progressives on the other. If 
they could not unite for the purposes on which they 
agree, without raising other questions upon which 
they do not agree, they would hardly deserve to win. 
If there is any danger, it is, we should have thought, 
that certain individuals should attempt to run their 
own fads independently of any organisation. Here, 
again, we can only appeal to the good sense of the 
electors, and rely on them to realise that it is not 
now a question of whether we shall advance on these 
lines or on those lines, but whether we shall advance 
at all. Until we can get a Progressive majority on 
the School Boards, all private projects and experi- 
ments must remain in abeyance. The first thing, 
then, is good and compact organisation ; and for this 
purpose we must have mutual goodwill and a certain 
degree of self-effacement. But we shall also want 
something more substantial even than goodwill—we 
shall want the sinews of war. The Liberal and 
Radical Union propose, we believe, to raise a fund 
forthwith. That ought not to be a penny less than 
£10,000; and so much at least, considering the 
gravity of the issue, ought to be raised with ease. 

For, let us repeat again, the battle which is to be 
fought next November may be one of the turning- 
points of the educational movement in England. 
We are confronted with a deliberate attempt to 
capture the schools in the interests of the clerical 
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party; and if the next election instals another 
“« Moderate ”’ majority in power, what has been done 
these last three years will rank as nothing to what 
will be attempted hereafter. Nor will the effect be 
confined to London. There are scores of School 
Boards up and down tlhe country where a clerical 
party is waiting to get its cue from the Diggleites 
in London, and the faintest encouragement will 
lead them to attack all along the line. These 
gentlemen, as the last eighteen months have 
abundantly shown us, have a positive hatred of 
Board Schools; and if they ruled the land, they 
would have no education which the Church did 
not control. At the best their aim is to combine 
the minimum of education with the maximum of 
theology, and wherever possible to supersede the 
schoolmaster by the parson. Behind them are 
Deans and others whose consciences are hurt by the 
necessity of having to pay an education rate. Last 
of all there is a Parliamentary party which has dis- 
tinguished itself by the vehemence of its opposition 
to education reform, and whose policy, in case it 
returns to power, is embodied in the Bishop of Salis- 
bury’s Bill. Here, surely, are symptoms of reaction 
such as we never dreamed of five years ago. If 
we neglect them while there is yet time, we shall 
be worse than blind. 








THE INDIA COUNCIL AND SILVER. 


—_ +. ——_ 


AN announcement has been made this week by 
A. the Indian Government which has created 
great excitement in India, and caused disturbance in 
the trade with the silver-using countries all over the 
world. It will be in the recollection of our readers 
that the Indian Government had for many years 
been urging upon the home Government the necessity 
for making a great change in the Indian currency 
system. At last the pressure from Calcutta became 
such that the Secretary of State for India appointed 
& committee, presided over by Lord Herschell, to 
inquire into the subject and advise him as to the 
best course to pursue. The committee sat for 
seven or eight months, and collected ‘much 
evidence, and it finally advised that the Indian 
Government should be allowed to adopt the policy it 
was urging upon the home Government so strongly. 
Accordingly, on the 26th of June last the Indian 
mints were closed, so far as private holders of silver 
were concerned, and it was announced that the value 
of the rupee was fixed at ls, 4d. of our money. It 
was the understanding of the Indian Government 
that the India Council should observe this value by 
not selling its drafts under 1s. 4d. per rupee. But 
the Council soon found that it could not act up to 
the wishes of the authorities at Calcutta, and after a 
somewhat warm correspondence between the Indian 
and the home authorities, it was decided by the 
Council to fix the minimum value of the rupee at 
1s. 3}d. of our money, or, to speak more accurately, 
it was determined not to accept any tender offered 
to it where less than ls. 3}d. per rupee was offered. 
For about six months now the Council has been 
attempting to carry out this resolution. The result 
is disastrous for the finances of India, and therefore 
serious for the welfare of the empire. The India 
Council in the current financial year has to pay in 
gold in London, in round figures, 18} millions 
sterling, and the usual course by which it obtains 
the money is to sell to bankers and others who have to 
make payments in India bills and telegraphictransfers, 
which in plain English are nothing more nor less 
than orders upon the treasuries at Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras to pay to the holders the sums specified 
therein. But during the past six months bankers 





and merchants have refused to buy the Council’s 
drafts. They have been able to make their payments 
more cheaply for themselves, either by sending 
Manchester goods, or by sending silver; and on the 
other hand the payments to be made have grown 
much smaller than usual, because the closing of the 
mints has checked the export trade from India. 

Up to the end of June—that is, in three months 
—the Council had sold drafts realising nearly 6} 
millions sterling. During the remaining nine months, 
therefore, it requires to obtain by its sales about 12} 
millions sterling. Nearly seven months have now 
elapsed, and practically it has sold nothing during 
that time. Consequently it has had to borrow 4] 
millions sterling here in London, and it has had to 
seek authority from Parliament to borrow another 
ten millions sterling. At the end of last week, 
therefore, the prospect was that in the current 
financial year the Council would have to borrow not 
less than ten millions sterling, and every thoughtful 
man began to ask himself what would be the con- 
dition of India if in the next financial year matters 
did not improve. Clearly India could not long go 
on borrowing ten millions sterling a year without 
bringing herself into a pass at least as bad as that 
in which Italy finds herself. One party then began 
to urge the Government to impose a _prohibit- 
ive duty on the import of silver. The party said, 
and with great force, that bankers and merchants in 
this country were able to dispense with the Council’s 
drafts because they were able to sell almost any 
amount of silver they chose to send to India. 
But, happily, the Indian Government shrank 
from so dangerous a step, and just a fort- 
night ago it was officially announced that, for 
the present at all events, no duty would 
be imposed. As soon as that announcement 
was made, it became evident to everybody that the 
experiment entered upon last June with so light a 
heart was doomed, and just a week ago it was 
accordingly announced that the India Council would 
no longer insist upon a minimum price of 1s. 3}d. 
per rupee. This does not mean, of course, that the 
experiment is given up, nor does it mean that the 
Council will accept any price that bankers and mer- 
chants may choose to offer. What it really means is 
that the Council will receive and consider all tenders 
sent in to it, and will accept such as appear to it to 
be in accordance with the real market price of the 
time. But the public at home and abroad does 
not look at these nice distinctions. It sees 
that the Indian Government attempted to fix 
the value of the rupee at 1s. 4d. that the Council 
very soon recognised that that was impossible, 
and for six months has been trying to keep the value 
at 1s. 3}d., that it now acknowledges the attempt a 
failure, aad that it consequently gives up the effort to 
fix any definite value for the rupee. Therefore the 
public jumps to the conclusion that, the Indian 
Government and the India Council having been so 
completely defeated, are at the mercy of the 
ares oy and will have either to take what price the 
market may choose to offer or to go without any money 
at all and depend solely upon loans. Consequently 
there has been a sharp fall both in silver and in what 
is called the exchanges—that is, the value of the 
rupee reckoned in gold. Silver fell about 1d. per 
ounce in the first couple of days, and the Indian ex- 
changes fell nearly 3d. per rupee. At the same time 
telegrams from various parts of India have poured 
into Manchester countermanding orders previously 

iven for goods to be sent out, while in the great 
Indian cities there are loud complaints that trade is 
utterly disorganised. 

In all probability the step now taken will enable 
the India Council to sell its drafts more freely than 
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it has done since the end of June. The artificial 
value at which the rupee has been kept prevented 
the export of goods from India. Now that the value 
of the rupee has fallen about 1d., and possibly may 
go somewhat lower, it will be more easy to export; 
and if the exports to Europe become large they 
will, of course, have to be paid for by European 
purchasers, and consequently it is to be pre- 
sumed that bankers and merchants will buy the 
Council’s drafts to make the payments. That 
will depend, however, upon two things; firstly, 
whether the Council acts with greater judgment 
than it has done of late, and, secondly, whether 
silver continues to pour into India. If the imports 
of silver into India are on an immense scale, there 
will, of course, be less demand for drafts. And it 
is to be recollected that silver has fallen in price 
during the past few days as well as the rupee, and 
consequently that the attraction for those who are 
hoarding it in India is increased. In any case it is 
certain that the Council will not be able to sell 
enough of drafts to avoid borrowing; indeed, it is 
announced that next Tuesday there will be an issue 
of new bills for two-and-a-half millions sterling. 
Therefore up to the present the addition to the 
Indian debt is seven-and-a-quarter millions sterling, 
and it may be even more. When summer 
comes round there will be the old difficulty in selling 
the Council’s drafts, and the Council may have to 
borrow again. It is to be hoped that rather than 
do this the Indian Government will make up its 
mind to acknowledge openly that it had made a 
mistake; that just as the American Government 
acknowledged the Sherman Act was a failure and a 
blunder, so the Indian Government will admit that 
the closing of the mints has got it into greater 
difficulties than ever, and will decide, therefore, 
without further delay to reopen them. 








FINANCE. 

A T last there are signs of the improvemént in 
t\. trade which we have led our readers to expect 
for some time past. For example, the railway traffic 
returns for the week ended Sunday last show an 
increase compared with the corresponding week of 
last year of about 5 per cent. It is to be recollected, 
of course, that during the great coal strike much 
traffic was kept back, and the increase now must 
reasonably be set down to a considerable extent to 
that fact. Still, there is the evidence beyond dispute 
that there is a larger volume of goods conveyed by 
railway now than there was at this time last year— 
before, that is to say, the banking crash in Australia, 
and long before the coal strike was apprehended. 
Even the City is more hopeful than it was, and 
the trade reports from different parts of the country 
are more encouraging. In the Stock Exchange 
there has been a marked rise this week in home 
railway stocks. Largely, no doubt, this is the result 
of the unexpectedly good traffic returns, but to a 
considerable extent, also, it is purely speculative. 
The scared sellers of home railway stocks are 
buying back as eagerly as they sold. In the 
American department there is also somewhat more 
business than there was; for even in the United 
States signs are appearing that the worst of the 
crisis is over, and that business is once more growing 
active. We do not ourselves look for a marked im- 
provement in the United States until people can 
form some definite opinion as to what will be the 
result of the tariff debate. But for all that, the 
extreme distrust is passing away, and, as confidence 
revives, business will grow better than it was. In 
Paris, there has been throughout the week a good 
deal of selling, not only of the 44 per Cents. to be 
converted, but also of the 3 per Cents., and that has 
led to some discouragement. In reality it is an 





encouraging sign. It proves that, as we pre- 
dicted last week, there is going on a shifting of 
securities upon a large scale. Those who sell will 
have to re-invest their money in something or other, 
and that by-and-by will strengthen the market. But 
for the moment the fall in Rentes outweighs the 
good influence of the re-investments. Still, there is 
an increase in business, and there has been a con- 
siderable recovery in Italian Rentes. Apparently 
the French speculators who have been selling so 
persistently for months past are beginning to fear 
that they have gone too far, and are buying back. 

The Directors of the Bank of England wisely 
decided this week not to put down their rate of 
discount; indeed, everything goes to show that the 
outside market will gradually move up to the Bank 
level. The rate of discount in the open market is 
now about 2 per cent. The improvenient in trade 
is, of course,employing more money. The revenue is 
coming in at a very rapid rate, and the Indian 
Government is borrowing. On Tuesday tenders 
were invited for 2} millions sterling of Indian six 
months’ bills, the tenders to be sent to the Bank of 
England on Tuesday next. Since the closing of the 
mints in June, therefore, the Council has been obliged 
to borrow 7} millions sterling. To make up the 
full amount that it has to pay in London this year 
it still needs about 5 millions sterling, and, appar- 
ently, it will have to borrow a couple of millions 
more. At the end of last week it was announced 
that the Council would in future consider tenders 
below the minimum which it had previously insisted 
upon since the closing of the mints. But on 
Wednesday, when it offered, as usual, 50 lakhs of 
rupees in drafts, it refused to sell at the prices 
tendered. It does not seem likely, therefore, that it 
will be able to sell enough of drafts to realise the 5 
millions sterling still required. The change in the 
policy of the Council, as pointed out elsewhere, led 
to a considerable fall in silver, but since then the 
price has recovered to 31d. per ounce. The action of 
the Council, together with the repeal of the Sherman 
Act, is disturbing trade all over the silver-using 
countries, and, unfortunately, Manchester business, 
which was very good for the last six months, is 
beginning to fall off in consequence. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


AN. 20. An Irish newspaper (Tory, of course) 
ey has given joy to its readers by announcing 
that at the National Liberal Club a report prevails 
that John Morley is anxious to retire from the 
Irish Secretaryship. One would hardly have thought 
that the National Liberal Club would have been the 
recipient of the Chief Secretary’s confidence in pre- 
ference to his own colleagues and personal friends. 
But there is seemingly no story, however silly and 
unfounded, which somebody will not be found foolish 
enough to believe and print. Mr. Morley has rather 
more tenacity of purpose than some people give him 
credit for possessing. The best testimony to his 
official success is the fact that it is only rarely that 
his administrative work is now talked about. How 
gladly would Mr. Balfour have found himself 
“effaced” in the same manner a few years ago! 
A private letter which reached me the other day 
from a gentleman who has recently spent some 
time in the United States, speaks of the great 
effect Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule policy has had 
on American politics, and above all on Irish-Ameri- 
can sentiment with regard to England. Here is 
a passage worth quoting: “Mr. Gladstone has 
taken the sting out of the breasts of the Irish 
in the States; their fighting organisations are 
weakening to disintegration; the Irish will now 
become American citizens, instead of ‘Irish in 
America’; their vote will be split up on American 
affairs on the merits of their own internal problems, 
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to the enormous gain of the States’ well-being. The 
American statesmen have no need now to twist the 
lion’s tail, and recent events, coupled with the 
unanimous tone in private life on the other side, 
demonstrate in the most remarkable way the cor- 
diality felt by Americans and Irish in America 
towards the English now.” Perhaps some of the 
more intelligent adversaries of Home Rule will 
weigh this statement of facts before they again talk 
of the Home Ruler as seeking to compass the down- 
fall of England. 

Jan. 21. The Governor-General reached Bombay 
yesterday, and met with a good reception from the 
populace, in contrast to the rather hostile leave- 
taking between the late Viceroy and the native 
sympathisers. The new régime in India will be 
watched with deep interest here. The times are 
extremely critical. Not only in finance and in 
foreign policy, but in internal affairs, there is more 
than enough to engage the attention and absorb the 
energies of the strongest ruler India has ever had. 
It is curious that at such a moment a “dark” horse 
should have been chosen to carry the Imperial 
colours. But then the unknown men have had a 
habit of doing better in India than the celebrities. 
The most brilliant and showy Viceroy sent out in 
our time was Lord Lytton, and there never was a 
more hopeless failure than he proved. Lord Elgin 
has lived a life of great retirement at home. His 
family and the business of his county seem to 
have occupied his time. But those who know him 
speak highly of his business capacity, and one cannot 
believe that he would not merely have been offered 
but pressed to accept the Viceroyalty if the Govern- 
ment had not felt the fullest confidence in him. He 
himself was very diffident as to the acceptance of the 
splendid post, and refused it once before finally 
yielding to Mr. Gladstone’s wishes. Amusing to see 
the anger of the Calcutta correspondent of the Times 
at the discourtesy shown by the native sympathisers 
in Calcutta towards Lord Lansdowne, the “ Queen’s 
representative.” Perhaps the Dublin correspondent 
of the same journal will take note of his colleague's 
admirable sentiments. 

Jan. 22. Sir John Hibbert’s speech confirms the 
impression I stated last week as to the resolve of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to deal with the death- 
duties this year. The truth is that fate, as well as 
inclination, will compel Sir William Harcourt to pro- 
duce a “great” budget in March. He has to deal 
with a deficit; he has three millions to find for the 
Navy in addition to the ordinary estimates, and he 
has to do something to satisfy the aspirations of the 
democracy. At last, therefore, we shall see the 
national system of finance beginning to move along 
democratic lines. 

Jan. 23. “ Arrest of Jabez Balfour!” All Lon- 
don interested in the event, as it has been in no 
other incident for many a day. Truly it was time 
that this gentleman was brought to book, and 
made to give account of himself. I remember the 
enormously fat, not to say bloated, M.P. and 
financier, as he used to figure in the Lobby and 
occasionally show himself in the National Liberal 
Club. He was ostentatiously hospitable, ostenta- 
tiously genial in manner, ostentatiously Radical in 
opinion. The world accepted him, as it accepts so 
many people, at his own valuation. Above all, we 
Liberals believed that he was really and truly a 
“good” man in every sense of the word—in morals, 
religious and political creed, business aptitude, and 
open-handed generosity. He has still to stand his 
trial, and one must not, therefore, speculate upon 
the extent to which the popular idea of the man 
was erroneous. It is enough to know that long- 
armed justice has secured him at last, despite the 
cunning and resourcefulness which distinguished 
his masterly retreat. Mr. Arthur Balfour—to- 
day it is Jabez who takes precedence—made 
a strong speech on the national defences at Man- 
chester last night, and strongly supported the sug- 
gestion that a committee or commission of experts 





should be appointed to consider the whole question, 
which was first put forth publicly in the pages of THE 
SPEAKER. He touched upon that unfortunate Anglo- 
phobia which at present distinguishes a large section 
of the people not of France but of Paris. It hardly 
seems wise for a man in the high position of the 
leader of the Opposition to dwell upon this un- 
pleasant feature of the situation, Europe just now 
is like the snow-clad mountain, down whose sides 
the whisper of a passing traveller may serve to 
precipitate the avalanche. Shouting in these circum- 
stances is distinctly dangerous, and it was something 
very like shouting to which the Manchester Con- 
servatives were treated last night. Glad to see the 
Daily Chronicle calling attention to the anomalies of 
that iniquitous Prisons Act which some few of us of 
the older generation opposed tooth and nail when 
Home Secretary Cross was passing it through the 
Disraeli Parliament. Never was there such a blot 
upon English institutions and the rights of local 
self-government as this measure. It works badly, 
too; whilst it gives Russia a right to taunt us 
with our prison system and its secret horrors. Mr. 
Asquith has plenty of work on hand at present; but 
sooner or later he, or some equally capable Home 
Secretary, will have to tackle this prisons question. 
Very serious news from Cairo. For some time 
past it has been known that things were going 
badly there, and that a crisis like that of twelve 
months ago might occur at any moment. The 
Khedive, who is as headstrong as ever, seems to 
have made his trip up the Nile the occasion for 
a demonstration against General Kitchener and the 
other English officers in his service. Nothing could 
be more unjustifiable; but the misfortune is that 
outside of this country everybody will believe him 
to have been in the right. More and more clearly 
it is being shown at what cost we remain in Egypt. 
Of the selfishness and meanness of the French policy 
in the matter there is no need to speak; but the 
danger which it causes to us is not the less on that 
account. 

Jan. 24. Some London correspondent writes re- 
garding Lord Rosebery'’s recent visit to the Queen 
that the frequent invitations he receives to Windsor 
and Osborne prove the high personal favour with 
which he is regarded at Court. That he is a favourite 
there is known to everybody; but a journey to 
Osborne at this time of year must be regarded as 
something more than a proof of his popularity in 
Court circles. People forget that he is the Foreign 
Secretary, and that the Queen has always taken the 
keenest and most intelligent interest in foreign 
affairs. ‘“ You may do what you like so far as home 
politics are concerned,” once said a Cabinet Minister, 
referring to some alleged interference of the Queen 
in Parliamentary business, “ provided you let her 
have her way in foreign affairs.” The truth is that 
Her Majesty has had more experience of Continental 
and international politics than the oldest inhabitant 
of any Chancellerie in Europe. For more than fifty 
years she has been in a very literal sense “ behind 
the scenes”; has known all the secrets, not merely of 
the diplomacy of this and other countries, but of the 
hidden counsels of monarchs and statesmen; has 
taken an active part in the discussion of every Euro- 
pean question of importance, and to this moment 
keeps up her intimate acquaintance with all that is 
passing in the capitals of Europe. Lord Rosebery 
goes to Osborne not as a private friend, but as the 
Foreign Minister, and his visits may be regarded as 
evidence of the fact that something of importance 
is on the carpet in the domain of foreign politics. 
Heaven knows, there is more than enough at present 
to engage the attention of the Queen and her 
Foreign Minister. The Egyptian business may blow 
over, but look where one will, there are clouds and 
mists to obscure one’s vision. Much talk among the 
foreign correspondents of the alleged “ reconcilia- 
tion” between the Emperor William and Prince 
Bismarck. As a matter of fact, the form of 
reconciliation—sending a special aide-de-camp to 
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Friedrichsruh to congratulate the ex-Chancellor on 
his recovery—shows it to be only another of the 
clever manceuvres by means of which the Emperor 
tries to impress the German public with a sense of 
his own magnanimity, without conceding anything 
to his enraged ex-Minister. Much speaking last 
night; Mr. Bryce and Mr. Acland representing the 
Ministry, and Mr. Balfour the Opposition. An 
ominous passage in the speech of the latter suggests 
that the Peers mean, if possible, to kill the Local 
Government Bill. A startling story reaches me 
to-day from a source on which I depend. The Times 
of this morning, with its accustomed felicity, tells 
the world that “Home Rule has been knocked on 
the head.” Now my story shows that, on the 
contrary, it is more full of life than it ever was. 
A scheme of Home Rule (of course, under a less 
alarming title) has, it is said, been drawn up by an 
eminent Liberal Unionist, whose identity will be easily 
guessed, and who has already tried his hand at 
more than one attempt of the same kind. This 
scheme, so I am told, has been proposed from 
the head-quarters of Liberal Unionism to one of the 
most eminent of the Tories, has been received witha 
certain amount of favour, and is now being sub- 
mitted tentatively to those who are supposed to 
represent Irish opinion—in short, to picked 
members of the two branches of the Nationalist 
party. If the verdict passed upon it by those gentle- 
men should not be absolutely and uncompromisingly 
hostile, it will be duly brought forth at the next 
General Election as the Unionist proposal for 
solving the Irish Question—in other words, as the 
Unionist plan of Home Rule. Briefly stated, 
the proposals of the ingenious Liberal Unionist 
are said to be as follows: Abolition of “the Castle” 
and the Lord-Lieutenancy ; formation of five great 
national councils, viz., two for England, and one each 
for Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; endowment of a 
Catholic University for Ireland. In Ireland there 
are to be, further, four provincial councils, dealing 
with such matters as are in the hands of the English 
County Councils. A daring and very ingenious 
scheme, well-baited, especially for English and 
Roman Catholic consumption. But what will the 
Ulstermen, the old Tories, and the fanatical Liberal 
Unionists think of it? 

Jan. 25. Morespeeches this morning. Sir William 
Harcourt at Derby—a good fighting speech, such as 
Sir William can give us when he chooses. Mr. 
Balfour at Manchester again. Home Rule this time. 
It is dead—no, not dead ; he declined to commit him- 
self to that assertion, but sickly and doomed. I 
wonder if when he spoke he was thinking of the 
details of the Provincial Councils Bill of which I 
wrote yesterday. After all, it seems that the 
Emperor means to be really friendly with Prince 
Bismarck. The first step in the new reconciliation 
was, it would appear, the Prince's repudiation 
of his Hamburg organ. No doubt for the dignity of 
both parties it is better that the bitter quarrel 
between Friedrichsruh and the Imperial palace should 
be brought to an end; but there can be no revival 
of Bismarckism or the Bismarck dynasty. The 
young Khedive, who makes the shouting Emperor 
his model, seems likely to fare badly as the result of 
his last escapade. Even his own friends are angry 
at his folly in turning his own army to ridicule. 

Jan. 26. There ought to be “sensation” enough 
for everybody in the papers this morning. Poor Sir 
Gerald Portal’s death is a dramatic ending to a per- 
plexing situation. He was a general favourite, and 
has died as the direct result of his performance of a 
very difficult task. The ultimatum to the Khedive, 
and the French occupation of Timbuctoo (room now 
for another prize poem, if only we had another Tenny- 
son to write it!) might furnish topics for a dozen 
leader-writers. Then there is a refreshing novelty in 
the two ecclesiastical appointments announced to-day. 
Mr. Gladstone is a Spartan in his patronage, and 
especially in his Church patronage. To bea personal 
friend, and still more to be a relative of his, 





has long been regarded by many of his intimates 
as a disqualification for preferment so far as 
it lay in his hands. Everybody will rejoice 
that he has at last so far relaxed his stern 
rule as not to allow the fact that Mr. Stubbs 
is a Liberal and Dr. Wickham his own son -in- 
law to bar their way to well-earned promotion. 
It is certain that if Dr. Wickham bad been the son- 
in-law of anybody else he would have won his 
Deanery, and probably something more, long since. 
The debate on the Second Reading of the Local 
Government Bill last night not quite so ominous as 
men had feared. By far the most vicious speech 
that of the Duke of Devonshire. 








THE IMPRUDENCE OF EXILE. 


—__ ~~ — 


Oypwaneseon remarks somewhere that when genius 
b\-) touches the shores of Britain it loses twenty-five 
per cent. of its value. This gibe at our island con- 
cerns us little ; but it may have a dash of irony in the 
philosophic meditations of Mr. Jabez Balfour, sup- 
posing that philanthropist has ever heard of so 
profane a writer as the author of “ Le Rouge 
et le Noir.” For it is clear that the genius 
which the founder of the Liberator displayed 
for so many years on his native soil suffered 
a distinct decline when he went into involuntary 
exile. We learn that he never lost confidence 
in his destiny. With a touching devotion to the 
domesticity of his class, he continued to write 
regularly to his family from the Argentina, and his 
letters were distinguished by a strain of “ buoyant 
cheerfulness.”” He must have known that the Foreign 
Office was making unremitting efforts to weave the 
net of extradition for a fugitive who was the object 
of so much public solicitude in Great Britain. 
Ordinary prudence, it might be thought, would have 
suggested the propriety of pursuing the noiseless 
tenor of his way along some coo] sequestered vale 
of life. But Jabez Balfour was in no mood for this 
effacement. He lived in a style of what is called “semi- 
sultanic” luxury, a description which may owe some- 
thing to the lurid colouring of newspaper enterprise in 
the Argentina, though it evidently imported anything 
but a modest seclusion. Mr. Balfour appears to 
have assumed another name, but he did not wear 
his alias with the easy adaptability of most experts 
in the art of disappearance. In this respect, no 
doubt, his physique interposed a substantial obsta- 
cle, as in the memorable case of Count Fosco. But 
in choosing his alias Mr. Balfour allowed his 
“buoyant cheerfulness” to get the better of his 
discretion. He displayed too magnificent a con- 
tempt for the arts which he was compelled by mis- 
fortune to patronise. It is said that he was traced to 
Argentina by certain bank-notes endorsed with a 
false signature, in which, however, he had preserved 
the initial letters of his name. He was willing to part 
with much for the sake of safety, but a stubborn 
pride refused to surrender “J. B.” He might become 
John Brown or Jeroboam Baker, but the “J's” and 
the “ B’s” of the “ sweet Roman hand” he would not 
abandon, despite all the law in Christendom and all 
the minions of Scotland Yard. So it happened that 
the inquisitive officials of the Bank of England, 
getting certain hundred-pound notes from Argentine 
bankers, scrutinised the endorsement and said, 
“ These be his very J's, and thus makes he his great 
B’s”; a discovery which, if he ever heard of it, 
probably did not abate Jabez Balfour's “ buoyant 
cheerfulness ” one jot. 

It must be allowed, of course, that this apparent 
carelessness may be the gaiety of an excellent con- 
science. Jabez Balfour is coming home to stand his 
trial, and it may be that the mists of prejudice 
which have grown thick about his name will melt 
away before the florid glory of his countenance. 
His flight proves nothing; it may even have been 
due to a disinterested desire to save others from the 
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unmerited calumny which always rises like a miasma 
from a commercial ruin. To the experienced advo- 
cate there is much in the Argentine career of 
Jabez Balfour to sustain this view. This, after 
all, may be the real secret of the “ buoyant 
cheerfulness.” Why should not a mind conscious 
of rectitude apply its unimpaired vigour to the 
architecture of a new fortune? In the prime of 
life Mr. Balfour found himself suddenly thrown 
upon the native resources of his intellect in a 
strange land. Why should not he erect in a South 
American Republic as colossal a monument of his 
financial ambition as had toppled off its pedestal in 
England? Napoleon in his last exile had no scope 
for aught save memoirs and recriminations. But 
the Argentine is larger than St. Helena. Jabez 
Balfour set to work with undaunted energy to recruit 
his fortunes. No more building societies, land invest- 
ment trusts, and accommodating banks! They were 
well enough in the old country ; but in the Argentine 
there is a local shrewdness which has already been 
remarked by London operators. Mr. Balfour turned 
his attention to beer, and that in itself bears witness 
to honest intent. Beer, as we know, is a potent ally 
of property, and even of Established Churches. It 
runs free on polling-day for the good cause. Who 
knows but that Jabez Balfour, had he been left in 
peace, would have erected a new citadel of righteous- 
ness, and surrounded it with a moat of the best malt 
liquor? He had actually laid the foundation of this 
great scheme by purchasing a brewery when the 
Nemesis of the Liberator overtook him. A 
project which might have united virtue with cakes 
and ale, especially ale, in the Argentine, just 
as those congenial institutions are wedded in 
our own favoured isle, was nipped in the bud 
at the suit of those troublesome bygones which re- 
fuse to be bygones. It is possible, no doubt, that, 
after triumphantly vindicating his character in the 
English courts, Mr. Balfour may return to South 
America and resume his great and ennobling task. 
On the other hand, the uncertainties of criminal 
jurisprudence may consign him to the sphere in 
which his old friends, Hobbs and Wright, are en- 
gaged in useful but monotonous occupations. At all 
events, there is a danger that the sudden withdrawal 
of Mr. Balfour from the Argentine may throw his 
latest enterprise into incompetent hands, and give 
the statesmen of the Republic cause to lament their 
complaisance towards the British Foreign Office. 
This explanation of Mr. Balfour's conduct will, 
we trust, be set to his potential credit by a dis- 
criminating public, not excluding impoverished 
shareholders. But from the purely material stand- 
point of the observer who treats life as a melodrama, 
in which somebody ought always to show a clean 
pair of heels to the law, Mr. Balfour has blundered 
badly. Why did he maintain a “semi-sultanic” 
state? It is the practice of distinguished legislators, 
as we have lately been reminded, to be sybarites; 
they can afford to mellow in the political bin like 
aging wine; and conscience, in their case, is troubled 
only by the casuistry which tries to palm inferior 
vintages on aconfiding people. But when a legislator 
finds it necessary to bolt to South America to evade 
a warrant, it would be more consistent with the prin- 
ciples of wholesome sport if he were to hide himself 
effectually. The Englishman is, above all things, a 
sporting animal, and his heart might have warmed 
towards Jabez Balfour if the quarry had completely 
baffled the hunt after an exciting chase. There are 
surely many places in South America where a man 
who desires to avoid observation may dwell in 
security and frugal comfort. A village in the Andes 
with a steep gradient, and constant exercise at the 
tail of a bullock-waggon, might have afforded Mr. 
Balfour both a retreat and a sanatorium. In this 
retirement he might have baffled pursuit, while 
judicious mountaineering reduced the bulk of his 
identity, and also the cost of the inevitable por- 
traiture in wax which is one of the penalties of fame. 
But Mr. Balfour chose to be a sybarite, when he 





might have been a flower, with petals opening softly 
—how runs the song of our youth ?—to each refresh- 
ing shower. As a mountain daisy he would have 
been safe; but a taste for misplaced splendour courted 
disaster. 








THE DRAMA. 





“ A GAUNTLET "—“ THE CHARLATAN.” 


JIORNSTJERNE BJORNSON—I hope I have got 

) the name right—is known in England by two 
novels, “In God’s Way” and “The Heritage of the 
Kurts,” and by occasional newspaper reports of his 
performances as a patriot. It seems that he is alsoa 
dramatist, and, so learned pundits assure us, a great 
one. The statement must be taken on trust, for A 
Gauntlet, the specimen of Bjirnson’s dramatic work 
which has been submitted to us at the Royalty, is 
anything but a great play. In fact, it is not a play 
at ali: there is no attempt to show “ passion and 
duty coming splendidly to the grapple” ; it is merely 
a thesis alluded to—I cannot say discussed—in a 
series of duologues. I see that an attempt has been 
made to save Bjérnson’s bacon by the statement that 
the adapters, Mr. Osman Edwards and Mr. George P. 
Hawtrey, have not done justice to the original. Of 
this original, it seems, there are two variants, and the 
questions have been raised: which have the adapters 
followed, and how far? For my part, I feel, with 
Mr. Toots, that it’s of no consequence. It is not 
merely in this or that detail that the play is weak, 
but in its very foundation and essence. A thesis- 
play, whatever else it does, should give the real, vital 
arguments for and against its thesis. That is just 
what A Gauntlet fails todo. Its thesis is, generally, 
that the law of prenuptial chastity applies with 
equal force to man and woman, and, particularly, 
that a girl ought not to marry a man who has broken 
this law. Here, no doubt, is an arguable question. 
Whether or no the stage is a fit place for its 
argument is another matter. But it is certain 
that any adequate discussion of it involves 
physiological and sociological considerations which, 
familiar as they are to adults of experience, could 
not with dramatic propriety, let alone conventional 
decency, be put forward by a young, unmarried, and 
quite unsophisticated girl. And thatis why,in entrust- 
ing his thesis to Svava, Bjirnson has, from the out- 
set, made it impossible that the question which he 
raises should be adequately discussed. Understand, 
I do not deny (neither do I assert) that Svava is 
right in her conclusion in favour of equal chastity for 
both sexes. I only say that she arrives, and, being 
what she is, is bound to arrive, at her conclu- 
sions from insufficient data. Practically, what she 
presents to us—all that she can possibly present to 
us—is not the logical vindication of a position, but 
merely a shocked nervous system. When her lover 
is first revealed to her as what Mr. Grundy’s Polak 
would call “l'homme sensuel moyen,” she is shocked ; 
and throughout the play she is simply the innocent 
young girl whose innate purity and delicacy 
have been shocked. It is true that she attempts to 
argue the case in her own way; but it is a bad way. 
She can think of nothing but the familiar fallacy : 
“ Put yourself in my place.” “Suppose,” she says in 
effect to her lover, “it was you who had discovered 
that I was not pure: would you marry me?” Her 
lover replies, naturally, that the cases are not on all- 
fours ; but, Svava being what she is, he cannot explain 
why they are not on all-fours. He can only shake 
his head and shrug his shoulders. And even the 
answer which he might, in all propriety, make to a 
young girl, he does not make. Surely he might 
say: “It would all depend on the circumstances 
of your fault, and on the intensity of my love for 
you.” But he is not permitted to say this—ap- 
parently because Bjérnson—a curious position for a 
moralist to take up—does not agree with the thesis 
of Dumas’ Denise that a man may, under certain 
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circumstances, do well in marrying a woman who is 
not pure. But if the boy and girl lovers leave the 
main arguments out of account, it might have been 
expected that the adults of the play, the fathers and 
mothers, would have something to say about them. 
Not a bit of it! The fathers simply remark that the 
girl is mad, and a worldly mother exploits the stale 
old wild oats theory, while an unworldly mother 
impotently sighs and wrings her hands, and “’gins 
to think th’ estate o’ the world is now undone.” 
Observe that all this is not only bad reasoning but 
bad drama. There is no action. Svava begins and 
ends by being shocked, her mother by wringing her 
hands, the others by talking “ about it, and about.” 
In short, A Gaunilet is a crude, naive, ineffectual 
piece of work. I can think of only one dramatist 
who could have treated its theme at all forcibly 
—Dumas fils, of course. It is a subject after 
his own heart. He has hinted at it—and his 
hint is more effective than Bjirnson’s whole 
play—in the character of Thouvenin. Dumas, be 
sure, would not have stopped his own mouth by 
confiding the thesis to his heroine; he would have 
worked it out through a third party—a raisonneur, 
who knew all the elements of the problem, and was 
free to speak his mind about them. Nor would 
Dumas have uselessly confused the question at issue 
by making Svava’s papa, as Bjirnson does, a pre 
prodigue. Apparently we are to regard this Nor- 
wegian Brigard as typifying the outcome, in 
husbands, of the common theory (or, at any rate, 
not uncommon practice) of wnequal chastity. (Oh, 
naiveté! oh, candeur!” I can hear Polak exclaiming.) 
No wonder that Mr. Elliot played this father as 
though he were a creature of Palais Royal farce! 
That Miss Annie Rose failed to enlist our sympathies 
for Svava was more Bjirnson’s fault than her own. 
The lover was played by a Mr. Gaston Mervale, a new 
theatrical hand, who, I suspect, might do good work 
in romantic drama. 

Mention of romantic drama suggests Mr. Robert 
Buchanan's new Haymarket play, The Charlatan. 
This is sheer romance. Romantic, the character of 
the Eurasian, Philip Woodville, mahatma, mesmerist, 
and astral body-snatcher, who, by his occult arts, 
lures a lady from her bed-chamber, and then, by the 
mere spectacle of her purity, is moved to abandon 
his wicked designs on her and confess himself the 
impostor that he is. Romantic, his Russian accom- 
plice, Madame Obnoskin. Romantic, the wonderful 
cigarette-case presented to Madame Obnoskin by 
some oriental potentate. Romantic, the story of the 
white gazelle which Philip tracked among the 
mountain-gorges of Thibet. Romantic, the “ ghost 
séance”’ of the second act. Romantic, the haunted 
turret chamber of the third. It is sheer romance, but it 
is good romance: it amuses. Tobe moreprecise, the first 
two acts amuse me; the “ nebulous hypothesis” of 
Philip's character, where the hypnotist ends and the 
humbug begins, how the ghost-trick is managed, and 
whether or no the fascinating Obnoskin will “ hook ” 
the Earl of Wanborough—these are diverting prob- 
lems. But Philip's sudden conversion from vice to 
virtue in the haunted chamber I find (if I may 
borrow one of Mr. Andrew Lang's pet phrases) “ too 
steep,” and the play flickers out rather than ends. 
Mr. Tree, who never fails in a romantic part, is 
excellent as Philip Woodville; so is Mrs. Tree as 
Philip's “ white gazelle” ; so are Mr. Fred Kerr and 
Mr. Holman Clark in minor parts. Altogether, The 
Charlatan seems no less well suited to the talents 
of the Haymarket company than to the taste of the 








Haymarket public. A. B. W. 
THE GRAFTON GALLERY. 


i aes the last two weeks we have been studying 

the works of men who practised the artistic 
formula of their time as unquestioningly as the shoe- 
maker of to-day practises the manner of making 





shoes which was taught to him in his apprenticeship 
in his master’s workshop. The difference between the 
practice of work of the shoemaker of to-day and that 
of the painter of Madonnas of the fifteenth century 
seems to be that the former arrives at the limits of his 
craft more quickly than the latter did. The picture 
offered wider possibilities of perfection than the 
shoe ; every six months the painter was stirred with 
hope that he would be able to paint with a more 
certain, delicate, and refined touch than he had 
done in the last six months; but he never dreamed 
of inventing a new system of drawing and painting, 
any more than the shoemaker of to-day dreams of 
inventing a new method of cutting and stitching. 
The shoemaker of to-day does not dream of astonish- 
ing the passer-by with brilliant toe-caps and wonder- 
ful lacing; no thought of producing something so 
strange, so unheard-of in the way of shoes, that 
the shop window will be knocked silly ever enters 
his head; he does not hope to invent anything 
that will call all attention away from the shoes 
his mate is stitching at the other end of the 
workshop. In absence of ambition to excite the 
multitude and overshadow his mates by mere 
force of extravagant workmanship, the shoemaker 
of to-day and the painter of altar-pieces in the 
fifteenth century pursued their calling on identical 
lines. 

But since the fifteenth-century artists have 
inclined to follow their calling very much as actors 
follow theirs; the educated public has come to 
demand as much unexpectedness, novelty, and variety 
from the artist as from the dressmaker; and the 
result is the Grafton Gallery. The exhibitions 
there remind me of new and original transformation 
scenes, to which is added the excitement of riddles, for 
the solutions of which we are pointed to the future. 
A. has painted a portrait in the style of Reynolds 
this year; in what style will he paint in next year? 
Will he paint a landscape in the style of Monet? B. 
has painted a realistic effect of sunlight; will he 
paint next year a Christ in a dark room lit by one 
ray, inthe manner of Rembrandt, or will it be a Pre- 
Raphaelite picture, Byzantine fashion, after Burne- 
Jones—festoons on the back, festoons on the knees, 
festoons on the shoulder? C. has painted a picture in 
the style of the Beaux-Arts of ten years ago—square 
brush-work ; he is bound to hear from someone that 
that way of painting is of long ago. What will he do 
next year? Perhaps he will paint a white picture in 
dots? D, shows some capacity; his portraits are 
striking. Will he fizzle out like the ninety-nine new 
geniuses, ladies and gentlemen, literary and pictorial, 
over whom the Press has brayed pans of immor- 
tality — an immortality of six months, more or 
less ? 

Among these ephemeral immortals, perhaps, is Mr. 
John Alexander. He exhibits two portraits which, I 
hear, caused quite a sensation in the Champ de 
Mars. Well, they are rather striking—they caught 
my eye at once, and I asked myself if there was 
sufficient natural talent behind this display to admit 
of growth, of development. The portraits are, of 
course, in different styles. 128, Portrait in black, is 
an imitation of Mr. James Guthrie; the purple and 
the yellow hair suggested Mr. Guthrie —for a 
moment. 131, Portrait in grey, suggests a great 
deal that we have seen before, spiced up according 
to a more or less original receipt. Of the two 
I prefer the first. It is at least in the canvas; 
the lady in the grey dress is out of the canvas. The 
texture of the dress is as real as if a piece of the 
material had been fastened in the canvas. The 
curtain behind the lady is equally deceptive; we can 
feel the quality between our fingers and tell where 
it was bought and how much was paid for it. The 
lady wears highly starched petticoats, and so 
realistically do these bulge beneath the dress that we 
perforce must reflect on the excellence of the French 
laundry and the amount of the lady’s weekly washing- 
bill. It is very clever, very cosmopolitan, and not 
half as good as Mr. Sargent. 
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I am aware that I am needlessly depreciating 
these two portraits ; it would be easy to speak more 
kindly of them, they are so clever. But then every- 
thing is clever nowadays. All the people one meets 
in drawing-rooms, actors and ladies—especially ladies 
—they are all so very clever—the author of “ Key 
Notes,” The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and the minor 
poets. And Mr. John Alexander is very clever— 
quite as clever as Mr. Beerbohm Tree—and his 
work will be highly appreciated by the educated 
classes. 

Mr. Guthrie sorely puzzles me; his divagations 
are most strange. Two years ago he exhibited a 
portrait of a bishop which was about as bad as could 
be, and so utterly unlike his work that no one 
would have suspected him of it. Last year he 
exhibited three beautiful portraits; all three were 
beautiful. The portrait of the general officer was— 
I should like to say that it was as good as a Reynolds, 
but I will refrain, and merely say that it was a 
superb piece of painting. This year Mr. Guthrie is 
more puzzling than ever. He exhibits as common- 
place a portrait of an old gentleman as can well be 
imagined—a most perfunctory, tedious piece of work, 
without anything in it to betray the eye or the hand 
of an artist, and not nearlyso goodor as like himself as 
Mr. Alexander's imitation. His picture “ A Summer 
Day” I saw two years ago in Liverpool, and wrote a 
description of it in THESPEAKER. It is good—not so 
good as I thought it was; it is very clever, graceful in 
conception and design, but wanting in totality of 
effect. I said, if I remember right, that Corot would 
have liked it. I was mistaken; Corot would not 
have liked it. It is clever, I admit, but the portrait 
of the old gentleman is not even clever; and Mr. 
Guthrie had better bestir himself and decide how he 
is going to paint. If he does not decide quickly, he 
will disappoint our hopes, and will remain one of the 
three hundred and sixty-five clever young men 
which London is burdened with, instead of becoming 
the man of genius which his portrait of the lady in 
the purple dress and the portrait of the general 
officer led us to believe he was. Mr. Lavery, too, had 
better bestir himself. He is not improving; his por- 
traits are both very common. I do not understand 
how he could have committed himself to so inartistic 
an idea as the lady in black cut out upon a pale- 
brown background. There is no variety in the black, 
and the puffed sleeves are so clumsily managed that 
the effect of the portrait is very ugly. His game 
of croquet is unrelieved by any delicacy of obser- 
vation, and the quality of the painting is coarse and 
disagreeable. 

Of the younger men, I think Mr. Walton and 
Mr. Loudan show most promise. Mr. Walton's 
portrait of a child, an arrangement in white and 
cream-pink, is altogether excellent; it is surely one 
of the best things in the gallery. Mr. Loudan’s 
little boy is full of grace and charm; the scheme 
of colour, a rich brown, is harmonious and refined 
and personal. Like all Mr. Loudan’s work, the face 
is a little weak ; it lacks character, but withal it is a 
charming picture. It is a portrait one could live 
with ; its faults are not aggressive, and its merits 
are tenderly persuasive. In the same room there 
is a large picture by Mr. Stott of Oldham—a 
nymph amid great flowers, in the hush and 
mystery of the woods. This is something more 
than a naked woman. The flesh tints are admir- 
ably subdued, and the complete effect of the pic- 
ture is one of beauty, repose, and mystery. Of 
drawing there is little. Mr. Stott is totally lacking 
in the sentiment of proportions and the instinct 
of anatomies; but in this picture tone and colour 
are so beautiful that we find them sufficient com- 
pensation. 

We have but looked over the threshold of the 
exhibition. There are two beautiful sea-pieces by 
Mr. Whistler, one exquisite Stevens, and a collection 
of pictures by the late Albert Moore, including 
probably the first, certainly the last, picture he 
painted, besides an immense amount of interesting 











works of many various kinds. There is matter in 
the Grafton Gallery for a dozen articles. I hope 
next week to speak of the most attractive pictures 
in the collection, and then I shall try to write what 
I have been hoping to write for along time—a study 
of Albert Moore and his work. G. M. 








THE SERVIAN CRISIS. 





By A SERVIAN EX-MINISTER. 


HE sudden return of ex-King Milan to Belgrade 
is a very ominous event. It stamps at once the 
situation in Servia as one of great peril, and, indeed, 
intensifies its acuteness. King Milan has not always 
been a respecter either of persons or of laws, but he 
always has an ambition to act as “a gentleman,” 
and it is now the first time that he has not only 
broken a law which he has suggested himself, but 
has at the same time broken his own promise, given 
solemnly without anybody demanding it from him. 
Knowing him so well, I feel sure that. only the very 
gravest peril for his son, an imminent and acute 
danger, or the most peremptory command of “his 
son his King,” dictated by such a danger, could 
have determined the ex-King to appear suddenly 
in Belgrade, as he did last Sunday. 

If your readers could refer to the paper which 
you published immediately after the coup d'état of 
the young King Alexander, on the 13th of April last 
year, they would find that the present situation was 
foreseen. It must have come earlier or later to this; 
and even if the means should be found now to patch 
up the breach between the Throne and the Radicals, 
it must soon show itself again in still more aggra- 
vated form. There are three political parties in 
Servia: the Progressists, the Liberals, and the 
Radicals. The first two—mostly composed of the 
intelligent class and of well-to-do people—have been 
always firm supporters of the present dynasty, 
partly from their own conservative instincts, and 
partly from conviction that the stability of the 
Throne is one of the first political necessities of their 
country. The third one—composed chiefly of the 
poorer class of peasants, and of labourers and poor 
artisans in towns— practically cares very iittle 
whether an Obrenovich or a Karageorgevich is on 
the throne, provided that the taxation should be 
very low and that they can be allowed to indulge 
in their hatred against the richer class, officers of 
the army, and the “chinovniks” (the officers 
of the State administration). 

Some thirteen years ago, however, these some- 
what anarchical elements were taken in hand 
by a few personal and political friends of 
the ex-dynasty of Karageorgevich. They were 
vigorously supported by Russia, because the Tzar, 
irritated by Servia’s faithful execution of the 
Treaty of Berlin, and by the open leaning of King 
Milan towards the Triple Alliance, decided to remove 
by every possible means that “ Anti-Russian ruler” 
from Servia. This decision was accentuated by the 
Tzar personally mediating the marriage of the 
Pretender Peter Karageorgevich with a Princess of 
Montenegro, to whom he gave from his “ private 
purse” a million roubles as dowry. Through the 
combined efforts of Russia and the leaders of the 
Radicals, an insurrection was started in 1883 against 
King Milan, which, however, was vigorously 
suppressed. The king and his Progressist friends 
were successfully struggling against Russia and the 
Radicals for seven years, and then King Milan 
suddenly and most unexpectedly gave up all further 
struggle. To conciliate the Radicals, he granted the 
country a most liberal Constitution. To conciliate 
Russia he offered to abdicate if the Tzar would 
promise to uphold his son Alexander on the throne 
of Servia. At the same time, as a free offer- 
ing to them both, he himself disorganised and 
almost destroyed the only anti- Russian party in 
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the country, the Progressists, who had stood so 
firmly and faithfully by his side through good and 
evil times. The Radicals accepted the new Constitu- 
tion as affording them the means of taking the 
administration of the country completely into their 
own hands, but their anti-dynastic elements did not 
swerve for a moment from the line leading to the 
achievement of their principal and ultimate purpose 
—the change of dynasty. The Tzar kept his word, 
and is doing honestly all he can to uphold the young 
King Alexander. But the anti-dynastic organisation 
which he had supported so many years has taken 
deep root, and is now bearing fruit, little caring 
whether that fruit is to the taste of the Tzar or not. 

Two events within the last two years haveina 
marked degree contributed to increase the im- 
patience and the boldness of the anti-dynastic 
elements among the Radicals. The first was the 
marriage of Arséne Karageorgevich, the younger 
brother of the Pretender Peter, with the immensely 
rich Countess Demidoff, since which event the 
pecuniary means of the anti-dynastic agitators have 
been unmistakably increased, as can be gathered 
from the fact that since then hundreds of small 
Radical papers have been started throughout 
Servia, advocating “speedy execution of the third 
point of the Radical programme,” which means, in 
plain words, expulsion of King Alexander and re- 
enthronement of the dynasty Karageorgevich! The 
second event, which has opened a new chance to the 
anti-dynastic agitation, was King Alexander's coup 
@état of the 13th of April last year, and the impeach- 
ment of the Liberal Cabinet, by which he has 
estranged from himself the Liberal party altogether. 

What we now see going on in Servia is not a con- 
stitutional struggle, but the struggle between the 
two Servian dynasties. The men composing the 
Cabinet of General Gruich are honest and loyal, but 
they are without the slightest influence in the 
Central Radical Committee, in which the anti- 
dynastic elements predominate. King Alexander 
seems to be in possession of full and detailed inform- 
ation as to hisenemies’ plans. It was alarming to see 
that the Radical Central Committee insisted that on 
the occasion of the last municipalelections(on the 27th 
December) their own candidates had to be elected 
cotite que cotite, as indeed in many places the Radicals 
won the elections with revolvers and by order- 
ing the policemen to fire on the opposition electors! 
In Belgrade itself the King and the Government sup- 
ported « moderate and loyal candidate for the mayor 
of the capital, whilst the Central Radical Committee 
agitated for an Extreme Radical who, for several 
reasons, was not acceptable to the King. The King 
and his Government were victorious, but only for a 
short time, inasmuch as the Central Committee 
ordered the Senate to declare the election of the 
King’s candidate null and void! This was the first 
open conflict of the young King with the Radical 
leaders. He asked, naturally, What is the reason 
that the Central Committee of the Radicals insists on 
placing at the head of all the more important 
municipalities men whose dynastic devotion is at 
least questionable? And then came the demand 
of the Extreme Radicals in the National Assembly 
that the rifles and ammunition should be imme- 
diately delivered to all militiamen—which means 
to all peasants between twenty-seven and sixty 
years of age—for them to keep in their own homes. 
The young King had his own reasons for disapprov- 
ing of such a demand; but although his views on the 
subject were well known, the Committee decided to 
bring the question to a vote in the National 
Assembly immediately on its meeting, this very 
week. The disrespectful language in which most 
of the Radical papers have indulged regarding the 
young King of late cannot be taken as seriously 
disturbing the equanimity of the youthful ruler; but, 
with many other symptoms, it is characteristic of 
the growing estrangement between him and the 
Radicals. But the situation must be much graver 


than those visible points of conflict would warrant us 





in supposing,otherwise neither would King Alexander 
eall his father to his side, nor would the ex-King 
Milan disregard his own word and appear in Bel- 
grade on the eve of the reassembling of the Skup- 
shtina. This week must see some sort of solution 
of the crisis. A coalition Cabinet is utterly incap- 
able of meeting the difficulties of the situation. We 
should not be surprised to hear of the suspension of 
the Constitution, and of the formation of a military 
Cabinet, and perhaps of a revolutionary attempt 
against the Obrenovich dynasty. 





A COUNTRY HOUSE “KODAK.” 





Lapy OvsEeMERE, a Matron of comfortable proportions, 

soft exterior, and mild nature. 

Mrs. Beruune, Younger, thinner, more modern, more 

resolute. 

Time and Place: A London drawing-room. A December 

afternoon. 

J RS. B.: Well, my dear, I haven't seen you since 
we all scattered last August. What have you 
got to tell me? You've been down at Pendragon all 
the while, I know, hotel-keeping, as I call it, whilst 
I’ve been rushed first through Switzerland, then the 
Engadine, then North Italy, by Charlie. I can’t tell 
you how sick I got of it, how vulgar the whole thing 
is. Three hundred dining daily like one at Maloja. 
All the people you knew and wanted to steer clear of 
cropping upeverywhere. All the Bishops and all the 
schoolboys that ever were born. Her Majesty’s Judges 
and their families travelling solid, and expecting the 
same deference out there that they get from the outer 
Bar at home. Bah! I can’t tell you how dreadful I 
found it, or how thankful I was to pack my dressing- 
bag for the last time—for nine months, at any rate. 
I tell Charlie I can’t go through it again—not a 
chum to speak to, no new books, only overdressed 
women making conversation-bricks out of straw day 
after day. I tell him I’m getting old, and we must 
have a country creep somewhere to sleep in when 
the House is up. He is so wild upon mileage. He 
says his every organ is congested after the session, 
and that covering ground alone makes his wheels go 
roundagain. I tell him that’s all very well for him, 
but 1 can’t stand it ; I feel like a parched pea on a 
drum the while. He'll have to join friends, or Cook’s 
party, and leave me behind next year. Well, here 
Iam “stopping the way” as usual, and not giving 
you a chance to tell me what your autumn 

record is. 

Lady Ousemere (who has been listening attent- 
ively): My dear, your account of your holiday 
confirms me in my desire to try it instead of my 
own—— 

Mrs. Bethune: Travel? when you've got Pen- 
dragon to go to, with everything the heart of woman 
could desire: room for all your choicest friends, no 
constituents to come and ask you for new sets of 
teeth and cork legs. Well, you are ungrateful. 

Lady O.: My dear, a very short time ago I should 
have echoed your words, and called myself ungrate- 
ful—or worse. But things have altered so. I 
suppose I'm too old to change with them. All I 
know is, it’s all very difficult, and I should be very 
glad to give up Pendragon for a bit—say a year or 
two. They might get right again. 

Mrs. B.: Whatever do you mean? Forgive the 
vulgarism ; but I am at a loss 

Lady O.: So should I have been a year or two 
ago. It would have been “riddles” to me then—— 
(Stops.) 

Mrs. B.: For Heaven's sake go on and tell me. 

Lady O.: Yll tell you fast enough when I know 
where to begin. That's the difficulty. Well, you 
know as well as I do that the fast people in London 
find their best playing-fields in country houses ? 

Mrs. B.: Of course. But not at Pendragon, par 
exemple ! 

Lady O.: Ah! my dear, that’s just it. They have 
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begun to play at Pendragon, and who knows when 
they will leave off? 

Mrs. B.: Good gracious! Do go on. 

Lady O.: Well, you know how respectable wwe 
are? No one more so now than Ousemere—— 

Mrs. B.: Yes, yes! Of course. 

Lady O.: This year he asked a lot of new men 
down for the pheasants. He said the old lot could 
not hit the parish church. And, of course, I said, 
“Oh, yes” (you know I never oppose him), And 
then it appeared that he couldn’t get the men he 
wanted unless he had their set of women to amuse 
‘em—you can guess the sort. I didn’t like the 
look-out much, but you know how I have always 
managed to seek peace and ensue it. I wrote to the 
women—some I knew a little, some not at all—and 
gave them the date. They all accepted. Then—oh, 
what a fool I was !—I thought, I'll ask Mary Mount- 
ford to come over from Slakes with her little girl, 
Zoé. You know the Mountfords. She’s my oldest 
friend, and the child's sweet (going to marry Fakir 
Fazakerly next month). I had my misgivings as to 
Zoé, but Mary is so wrapt up in her I knew she 
would not leave her; and I thought, I shall be 
so desolate with no one I know in the house. 
Mary will be a support. Mountford can come or 
not, as he likes. They, too, accepted. They did not 
arrive until the storming party had been in posses- 
sion for a couple of days. Oh, it was dreadful ! 

Mrs. B.: Well, but what happened ? 

Lady O.: The first evening nothing. I saw Mary 
taking stock of them, and keeping Zoé in her pocket. 
But next day it began. 

Mrs. B.: What ?—what? 

Lady O.: You see, Zoé’s attractive, and some of 
the men found her so. Thereupon the women set to 
work to sail as near the wind as ever they could, 
treating her like one of themselves ; not when I was 
by, but it all came out later. The child understood 
nothing, that was one comfort. They all went out 
shooting with the men after breakfast, wearing the 
most extraordinary clothes, my dear—sort of tights 
and kilts over. They seemed to be nothing but 
gaiters and buttons. When I came down (I was 
late) I really did not know what was under the 
tables until they got up and stretched themselves, 
and then I was fairly appalled. Oh, quite decent, 
but so terribly unmysterious. Well, after luncheon, 
I had to go to open a bazaar at Clayhanger. Mary 
would come tov. I longed, but did not dare, to beg 
her to stay and look after her girl. We left them in 
the hall. I cut the bazaar as short as I could, bought 
duplicate things in an idiotic way, so desirous was I 
to get home. Noone was about. I said a thanks- 
giving, for everything seemed so peaceful. I said to 
Mary, “ Let me come and rest in your room. If I'm 
there no one will know, and I shall be let alone.” I 
really was so spent, what with the length of the Arch- 
deacon’s opening prayer, and what with the anxiety, 
that I lay down on her sofa behind the screen and 
fell asleep. But ina moment I wasawake. Talking 
was going on. I listened. Yes, it was Zoé's voice, 
and saying, “ I want to go home, mother dear. When 
are we going? I don’t like this place. I don’t like 
these people. They do things we never doat Slakes.” 
And then came a sort of sob. “ What has happened, 
dear child? We were barely away two hours,” said 
Mary. I know I was a horrid wretch, but I had to 
go on listening. “No sooner had you and Lady 
Ousemere gone, mother, than Mrs. Cranley-Crane 
began to smoke—such a big cigar, too—and she went 
and sat in that tiny causeuse by the fire, and then 
Mr. Lethworth-Lethaby squeezed himself in with 
her, and put his arm round her waist and smoked 
too. Then she said she was thirsty, and they rang 
for drinks. And when the butler and footman 
came with the trays they never moved, mother! 
I didn’t know what to do, I felt so miserable; and 
then Lord Henry Trower came over to me and asked 
me had I read Birnbaum’'s new sonnets, and I said, 
No, I had read very little; and then he went to the 
book-table and got a book, and handed it open to 





me, and sat down in front of me, staring at me and 
smoking. And I could not see what it was, only I 
felt it was something horrid; and then, mother, I 
made such a fool of myself, for I nearly cried. I 
just got away in time, though I believe he saw I was 
crying.” Then I heard Mary say, “ You are quite 
right, dear one. They are horrible people, and we'll go 
home to-morrow. I'll just send a wire to Stevens, if 
it isn’t too late, to tell him to meet us.” They left 
the room together, for the child would not leave her 
mother. I slipped away, more dead than alive with 
shame and horror. Should I say anything? Could 
I do anything? You know how timidIam. I can't 
be rude to people in my own house. I'm not sure I'm 
even equal toit outside. We got through the evening 
somehow. Mary hardly spoke to me. I saw Henry 
Trower engage her apart in earnest talk. She 
thawed a little after that. We—she, and I, and Zoé, 
that is—went early to bed; the others, as usual, 
departed to the smoke-room. (They never came up, 
my maid told me, till three in the morning.) Next 
day the Mountfords went away—Mary still icy to 
me. I had just time to whisper to her how miserable 
I was, and she understood. It’s all right with her 
now. 

Mrs. B.: But why on earth didn’t you go to Lord 
Ousemere ? 

Lady O.: Ah, my dear, he don’t mind a row, and 
it was just a toss-up which he'd have it with, them or 
me. 

Mrs. B.: But how did you get rid of them ? 

Lady O.: Ah, that’s it. I heard Ousemere ask 
them on for another week, and they said “Yes.” I 
suppose no other house was ready for ’em. They 
didn’t take any notice of me. The next day was 
Sunday, and wet. I went to church. Pray I 
couldn’t—my mind was a blank save for wickedly 
blaming Providence because he didn’t interfere. 
When I got back they were all playing hide- 
and-seek. Where they hid I don’tknow. I do know 
the head housemaid gave me notice next morning. 
Then they took to blind man’s buff in the dark, and 
the men got their coats torn. Where was Ousemere ? 
Oh, in his room, asleep. 

Mrs. B.: Well, what did you do next? This is 
thrilling. 

Lady O.: Like Paul, I prayed for the day, and 
when it broke my plan was made. 

Mrs. B.: Yes? 

Lady O.: I sent off for good little Pettitt, our 
village doctor, you know, and I said to him, “ Pettitt, 
I'm ill; I'm very ill. (I really was almost in a 
nervous fever.) Now, Pettitt,” I said firmly, “ there’s 
scarlet fever broken out at Clayhanger, where I’ve 
lately been. You are to go to Lord Ousemere, and 
to tell him that, of course, you are not sure, but that 
I may be sickening for it—temperature high—pains 
—sickness. And you are to tell the housekeeper, 
and the butler, and my maid.” Pettitt looked hard 
at me. “Yes,” I repeated, “everyone in this house 
has got to know that scarlet fever may be in it. Go 
at once.” He left the room, and I breathed again. 
I know it’s very unusual for a woman of sixty to 
have scarlet fever, but I knew they would not think 
of that. 

Mrs. B.: Splendid! Splendid! 

Lady O.: Bless you, my dear! in two hours’ time 
not one of them was on the premises. I dare say it 
was very wrong of me, but, anyway, they could not 
collect together again for a week; and, so far, that 
was for the public good. 

Mrs. B. (shaking with laughter): And Lord 
Ousemere ? 

Lady O.: Well! I did not see him. You see, he 
has such a horror of infection. He went up to 
London to see his lawyer, he said, and when he came 
back he had forgotten all about it. 

Mrs. B.: What an experience! I don’t wonder—— 

Lady O: Yes—and when I hear you calling 
travelling tiresome, I think it’s quite wicked. You 
might have to contend with this sort of thing 
instead. You would not find it so easy to drive 
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I'm told there's a 
discussion raging in London as to what girls may or 


runaway guests, I can tell you. 


may not do. Someone has said, Why not let ’em go 
to a music-hall with their brother if they want to? 
To my mind a girl gets infinitely more harm from 
one such visit as the unlucky one I’ve been telling 
you about than she would out of half-a-dozen goings 
to hear Chevalier sing or to see Mrs. Tanqueray 
with her father or brother. For the evil there is 
remote and removed. In a country house she may 
be in daily, hourly contact with the worst of people, 
and she’s bound to get “used” to it, at least—and 
who's to escape? I'm sure that since I married 
Pendragon has a/ivays been respectable. I could not 
help this, could I? 

Mrs. B. (soothingly): No, no, poor dear! Well, 
I'm off. I shan’t forget your tale of horrors in a 
hurry. No, 1 no longer ambition a country house, I 
shall have a “cot” on the fell-side, near Pendragon, 
with deal furniture and no guest-room. (Kisses 
Lady Ousemere and goes. Lady Ousemere left looking 
into the fire.) M. M. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS. 


Srr,—lIs it too disrespectful to say that though I enjoy my 
“ SPEAKER ” every week, when I read from time to time what it 
says on the woman question a kind of breath from something 
like old-fogeydom seems to sweep over the page? In your last 
article you say that “ what is wanted is a reassertion of certain 
old conventions—Christian conventions.” True, in a way, in so 
far as these “ old conventions” were Christian. But the stand- 
point of the old conventions for girls was that of sheer ignorance 
—miscalled innocence—which left them often defenceless in the 
hands of coarse-iminded governesses and servants, whose hints 
and jokes, to say nothing further, were not conducive to pure- 
mindedness. 

i most heartily agree with the letter of your correspondent 
Mrs. Hannah Brown. She is a woman of strong common sense, 
and that is the quality—more than any other, it appears to me— 
that is lacking in the treatment of this question of women and 
girls. Are not girls reasonable beings? Let us place a high 
ideal before our daughters, and then, as they grow older, trust 
them, and teach them, simply as a matter of course, the laws of 
their own nature, and, to some extent. the facts of life, so that 
they may be armed by those whom they respect and love with 
the armour of real knowledge, and not be at the mercy either of 
that half-knowledge learned from hooks or more “ knowing” 
companions, or their own unquiet imaginations, which often, 
through ignorance, can draw no line between what is nature and 
what is sin. The positive cruelty of bringing-up our girls in this 
state of so-called “innocence” is great. Are their moral in- 
stinets less pure than those of our boys, that we are afraid to 
trust them’ Knowledge is not impurity. The latent impurity 
lies, under the present system, with the parents, who cannot, in 
their own minds, disconnect the truths of nature from the evils 
of life, and so they perpetuate these evils by handing over their 
“innocent ” daughters to their husbands in a state of complete 
defencelessness, often to their utter moral deterioration. When 
the eyes of mothers are more truly open to the injustice, in this 
respect, in their treatment of their daughters, then shall we 
begin to see a higher standard in the morals of men; for I believe 
that the instinct of our girls is towards purity, and they will 
refuse to marry the coarse and sensual man, and refuse also to 
see the necessity for that class of women whose moral and 
physical degradation is now so much taken for granted, and is 
such a shameful blot on our Christianity. 

Is it too much to hope that a time will come when the fashion 
of immorality may be as much a thing of the past among our 
men, in what calls itself respectable society, as is now the fashion 
of drinking, which was so coymmon in the days of our grand- 
fathers ? A. E. H. 


January 21st. 


SOCIETY DINNER-PARTIES. 


Srr,—I was amused to see in your issue of January 20th the 
anxious desire to treat seriously a subject upon which only 
ridicule and satire need be legitimately employed. You remark 
that the society dinner-party is “a profoundly interesting theme 

. . a vast and great subject.” I find it impossible to convince 
myself that the dinner-party ever can be, as it never has heen, a 
“function of that finest and most perfect organism of civilisa- 
tion which we mean by society”: at least, it can never be said 
that the world has ever benefited socially, morally, or intellectu- 
ally by the existence of the heterogeneous feeding transactions 
known as dinner-parties, If sixpence extra were charged, as in 











the ease of dinner-parties of other animals lower in the scale, the 
mob would be amused. That is all. The characteristics of 
modern society certainly do not give any encouragement to a 
writer to treat otherwise than with burning sarcasm that peculiar 
phase of it called the dinner-party. Society, which has been 
correctly defined as a “ fortuitous concourse of people with easy 
incomes,” has no essential ideals beyond that self-indulgence 
which is always more attractive than self-sacrifice to the man of 
the world. It has passions, panaceas, fads—it has developed an 
extraordinary insatiableness for novelty, even in what a to be 
regarded as the minor vices. The slimy stains disclosed by the 
divoree courts, the startling frauds perpetrated in commercial 
circles, the painful incongruities of the law, the wild excesses of 
exaggeration of the press, the spread of religious quackery— 
these are the interesting and elevating items which help to 
digest the society dinner, and which also, in many cases, are the 
indirect result of it. As you admit in the article immediately 
preceding, “ No one who knows society can fail to be aware that, 
especially in the upper ranks, there is something very rotten in 
its state just now.” 

Happy only in its own stupidity, society ever has sneered 
down the truer nature of men and women, and a moment’s 
introspection by the man who has moved heaven and earth to get 
into the ‘charmed circle ” will not fail to discover that his first 
entrance into society was a period when his individualism began 
to be submerged. He finds himself lost in the vast quagmire of 
bubble reputations ; his feelings beeome dwarfed and attenuated 
hy the super-polish of conventionalities. The true-hearted, who 
feel and know that society is but a thing of shreds and patches, 
wish, with a consuming desire, to see the world rejuvenated into 
something nobler, purer, statelier, than society is able to give us 
at the present time. The abolition of the dinner-party and all 
similar popular vulgar shows will be the first step towards deve- 
loping a nobler humanity, much of which is lost and swamped in 
the hopeless chaos of the social whirlpool. 

“*The world denies her prophets with rash breath, 
Makes rich her slaves, her flatterers adorns ; 
To Wisdom’s lips she presses drowsy Death, 
And on the brow Divine a crown of thorns. 
Yet blessed, tho’ neglected and despised, 
Who for the world himself hath sacrificed, 
Who bears unmoved her witless mockery, 
While to his spirit, slighted and misprised 
Whispers the voices of eternity.”’ 


Glasgow, January 21st, 1894. Frep FRASER. 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 


S1r,—* Even a lobbyist ” is entitled to fair criticism. May 
I therefore be allowed to state that the account of the interview 
with Sir William Harcourt on payment of members was furnished 
me by a gentleman who took part in it, that it was described to me 
as a deputation, and that in no word or syllable was I given to 
understand that it had any private character. It did not oceur 
to me for a moment that this was the ease, or I should certainly, 
following a practice from which I do not believe I have deviated 
in a single instance, not have referred to it in print.—Yours, 
ete., 


London, January 19th, 1894. THe WRITER. 


[OvR correspondent cannot complain of “ unfair criticism ” on 
the part of the writer of “'This Morning’s Paper,” seeing 
that he expressly stated, what we learn from the above was 
the fact, that the “ paragraph-writer had probably been mis- 
led as to the confidential nature of the news he was given.” 
—Ep. SPEAKER. | 








AN ICONOCLAST. 





CARVED an idol out of wood, 
And worshipped it when it was new; 
But you came by and said, “ What good 
Can that unmeaning object do?” 
With coolness culled from thirty winters 
You broke my idol all to splinters. 


I hewed an idol out of stone, 
The whitest stone 1 ever saw; 
But by your proving it was shown 
The marble had a hidden flaw. 
Regardless of my heartstrings’ quivers, 
You smashed my idol all to shivers. 


Your wisdom made me worn and old, 
And sick of life beneath the sun; 
Yet you passed onward, calm and cold, 
Unconscious of the harm you'd done 

By your crusade, so sternly truthfal, 
Against enthusiasms youthful. 
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But some time in the coming years 
I hope that you will build a shrine, 
And have it hurled about your ears 
As you have dealt with me and mine, 
And meet—when, like myself, deluded— 
With “ Mrs. Be-done-by-as-you-did.” 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE EVE OF A REVOLUTION ? 


HERE is a remarkable article in the current 
Quarterly Review on what the writer calls 
“anarchist literature,’ meaning thereby, not the 
writings of Kropotkine and Reclus, but the whole 
distinctive literature of the last quarter of the 
present century, from MM. Zola and Paul Verlaine 
to Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Oscar Wilde. In the 
rubric of the article the writer places the works of 
such students of the psychology of the time as Max 
Nordau, Melchior de Vogiié, Lombroso, Paul Bourget ; 
but in the main his paper resolves itself into a 
review of Nordau’s latest book, “ Hntartung,” or 
“ Degeneracy.” Before going any further, let me 
suggest that this is a book which ought to be pub- 
lished in English. It has already been translated 
into French, and on the Continent it has made some 
such sensation as Dr. Pearson’s “ National Life and 
Character” has made here. Like Dr. Pearson’s 
work, it is a diagnosis and forecast of the drift of 
the age, but it concerns itself entirely with the 
intellectual phenomena and, as it seems to me, goes 
far deeper into the heart of the problem. It is 
altogether a great and striking work. 


Nordauisanintense and even aggressive Positivist; 
which renders his views the more memorable. For 
he is, in the sum, a witness to faith, or rather to the 
indispensability of faith to mankind. He testifies to 
the inadequacy, the bankruptcy of science, and, 
after an exhaustive examination of the evidences, 
what he sees around him is a generation thrown off 
its balance by the loss of its old beliefs, maddened 
by the discovery of the cheat which science has set 
before it instead, affected with a moral insanity, 
driven on by uncomprehended and uncontrolled 
appetites and impulses, and seeking vainly to satisfy 
the spiritual hunger which possesses it by a revival 
of the tritest superstitions, and a resort to all sorts 
of extravagances in literature, art, fashion, and even 
politics. Being a Positivist, Nordau does not admit 
that the spiritual hunger is an essential attribute of 
man, and that the superstitions which it runs after 
correspond to a need of human nature—he has 
another explanation, to which I shall presently 
refer—but in all other respects his diagnosis is 
practically the same as that of observers from the 
Christian standpoint, like De Vogiié and Leroy 
Beaulieu. It is impressive to see this consensus of 
conclusions from quarters so different. If these con- 
clusions sometimes seem too sombre and strained, let 
us remember that those men are closer to the livid 
face of Continental revolutionism than people here. 


Over all the typical literature of the age Nordau 
discovers the taint of insanity, not “the insanity of 
genius” of Lombroso’s formula, but that of de- 
generacy—of moral, physical, and _ intellectual 
degeneracy. It is in many of its phases a literature 
of lunacy and revolt—in a word, of anarchy—and its 
complement in action is the propagande par le fait 
of the bomb-throwers. Vaillant is simply the 
corollary of Verlaine. The writings of the well- 
named “ Décadent” school are the effusions of men 
suffering from mental alienation. When medical 
experts examine their poetry, they find it to be 
“absolutely of the same kind as that which their 
insane patients compose.” Even the men of un- 
doubted genius, when the whole body of their work 


and conduct is submitted to this test, are found to 











be affected. Dr. Nordau (Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
as well as the followers of the fleshly school, if any 
such survive, will be interested to hear) classifies Mr. 
Swinburne as a “ mattoid,” and Rossetti as an “ im- 
becile.” The less obsolete Verlaine is, in technical 
language, “a ‘degenerate,’ resembling in some points 
the American tramp and idler, Walt Whitman”; he 
is a “‘ circulating’ or ‘ periodic’ case of the obses- 
sion of ideas, and so ‘impulsive’ in his ways that he 
finds himself secure from evil-doing only in a prison 
or a hospital.” Zola, preoccupied with the latrines, 
is a “graphomaniac.” Fleshly school, corpsely 
school, school of ordure, school of ascetico-diabolism, 
school of “repliement sur soi,’ Symbolists, Rosi- 
erucians, Mallarmés, Réné Ghils, Maeterlincks, 
Ibsens—it is all a phantasmagoria of asylum-wards, 
and it all tends to the goal at which poor Maupassant, 
one of the greatest, found his eclipse. Nowhere 
above the cacophony rises the voice of sane, serene 
genius—unless there be geniuses among the critics. 
But even the critics, Dr. Nordau amongst them, are 
no longer quite serene. A pessimism, which an 
alienist might report as hysterical, claims many of 
them for its own. Who, indeed, could subsist long 
in cheerfulness upon the faith that man is a zoophyte 
member of an organism which survives while he, 
as an individual, perishes utterly, “an unimportant 
episode in the life of the All” ? 


Turn from literature to fashion. Tokens of con- 
fusion abound in dress, decoration, and manners: “in 
the so-called esthetic ‘arrangements’ of half-tones ; 
in the grotesque wall-paintings, tapestries and 
furniture, which transform private houses into 
mere property-rooms.” The result is “ something 
feverish and uncanny,” which we are assured 
medical science does not view with approbation. 
Turn from fashion to superstition. The growth of 
superstition is one of the most notable of all the 
phenomena of the time. In Paris it “ holds 
the field.” Booksellers there tell second-rate 
authors to give up novel-writing and take to 
magnetism. Hypnotism and the Kabbala, necro- 
mancy, chiromancy, astrology, fakirism, flourish as 
in the days of Mesmer and Cagliostro. Over here 
we are not behindhand. Mr. Stead with his spooks, 
his Julia, his automatic editorials, his Borderland, 
and his large following of believing admirers, is a 
curious portent. So are the Buddhists and Theoso- 
phists, with Mrs. Annie Besant, successor of Madame 
Blavatsky, and now travelling in the East in search 
of occult lore, at their head. The Psychical Research 
Society, with Mr. Arthur Balfour in the chair, in- 
vestigates witchcraft, possession, second-sight, tele- 
pathy, crystal-gazing, magic mirrors—tutti quanti. 
There is a Chirological Society and a “Journal of 
Palmistry.” The fortune-teller and the clairvoyante 
arenow familiarinstitutions of the drawing-room; and 
no church bazaar is complete without one or the other. 
The lugubrious fooling of the “ Thirteen Club” a week 
or two ago was one of those freaks of reflex-action 
which sometimes mark the dying moments of things 
—in this case the dying moments of incredulity. 
It is impossible not to be reminded of the fin de siécle 
which ushered in the French Revolution. If we add 
the “ revolt of the daughters,” the “ emancipation ” of 
the wives, the minatory stirrings of the no longer 
patient herd of the proletariat, and last, not least, 
the menace of universal war, to this catalogue of 
hysteria and unsettlement, the imagination finds it 
easy to conceive with the prophets that we are on 
the eve of some great upheaval or some great crisis 
of the human mind. Will it be a new revival of 
faith? Or a new barbarism? Nordau, as well as 
Leroy Beaulieu, de Vogiié, and even Pearson, thinks 
the latter quite possible. The proletarian masses, 
when they have conquered the «sthetic bourgeois, 
may find the intellectual strain of the age too great, 
and may build their huts contentedly, like the 
barbarians of the tenth century, upon the ruins of 
culture, letting science and literature perish, “ lest the 
human race be sophisticated into disease and death.” 
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Examining the literary degeneracy and the dis- 
ordered aspect of the age generally, Nordau, who is 
a physician, offers a physician's explanation. It is, 
he says, a case of nerve-and-brain fatigue. A hun- 
dred years of living at high-pressure has brought the 
human machine to the limit of endurance ; hence the 
present break-up and craving for unhealthy stimulus 
—the general “ neurasthenia” if I may use a term 
which Tue SPEAKER has been helping to popularise. 
But Nordau, in his anxiety for a rationalist explana- 
tion, does not lay stress enough upon the evidence of 
history, which showed us all these symptoms before, 
the literary and artistic decadence, the superstition 
of the East disturbing the science of the West, in a 
period which heralded not a barbarism but the birth 
of a religion. I for one see more insight in the view 
of the writer in the Quarterly, who finely says: “ Man 
is so made that he must believe in the Invisible and 
adore the Supreme; and if his God be taken from 
him, then to idols, witches, and the like he will have 
recourse, huddling up a Deity out of rags and stage- 
properties rather than be left alone in the universe. 
This is the moral of these frightful and unclean 
apparitions which, as from the tomb of Faith, call 
aloud that it will rise again.” Moreover the 
spiritual hunger which superstition does not satisfy 
has been making its dissatisfaction articulate. In 
France, among the younger men, the cry of empty 
and eager souls is noticeable on every hand. The 
curious controversy in the Daily Chronicle last year 
on the question “Is Christianity played out?” and 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s book “ The Religion of a Literary 
Man,” which was the outcome of that controversy, 
tell a similar tale here. If the prevailing state of 
mind on the nature of “essential Christianity” 
which that discussion revealed was something 
strange and queer, resembling nothing so much 
in its desperate eclecticism—which ranged the world 
for gods from Confucius and Buddha to the saints 
of the Positivist calendar—as a certain temple of 
Elagabalus, it was all the more characteristic of a 
time for light on which M. James Darmesteter, of all 
persons, refers us to the Hebrew prophets, especially 
to these verses of Amos: “ Behold the days come, 
saith the Lord, and I will send forth a famine into 
the land: not a famine of bread nor a thirst of water, 
but of hearing the word of the Lord. And they shall 
move from sea to sea, and from the north to the east: 
they shall go about seeking the word of the Lord, and 
shall not find it.” 


Undoubtedly the most remarkable of Dr. Nordau’s 
ideas is the remedy he proposes for the bacillus of 
unsound literature, and the social fever to which it 
gives rise. He thinks it ought to be studied by 
physicians, and the public put on their guard; and 
he is disposed to approve of “a department corre- 
sponding to thatof Education or Religion, the business 
of which should be to train journalists and men of 
letters, who now learn their profession at the ex- 
pense of the thousands they are supposed to be 
enlightening. Societies might be established to put 
down the worst kinds of literature, which are now 
sown broadcast over Europe. The public opinion 
of Universities should make itself heard. And in 
general men should understand that in publishing 
a bad book, the author is as much guilty, and ought 
to be as amenable to punishment, as if he had incited 
to crime or rebellion.” .In other words, let us re- 
establish the Holy Office and the Index Expurga- 
torius! How strange a word to come from such a 
prophet! The Quarterly reviewer asks, Is it im- 
possible that on this ground of a common interest, 
the two great powers of Research and Revelation 
should now join forces? I do not venture to offer 
an opinion; but I commend the question to those 
persons in this country who seem to think they are 
in the vanguard of thought when in the name of 
“freedom of literature” they are attacking the 
censorship of the British “ bourgeois.” At least these 
suggestions do not come from “ grocers” or “ County 
Councillors.” T. P. G. 








REVIEWS. 





A MILITARY CAREER. 


A Krva’s Hussar. Being the Military Memoirs for Twenty- 
five Years of a Troop-Sergeant-Major of the 14th (King’s) 
Hussars. Collected and Condensed by Herbert Compton. 
London: Cassell & Company, Limited. 


HE social position of the British private soldier 

has always been a curious anomaly. Wellington 
was unsparing in his strictures on the character of 
the men he led to victory in the Peninsula. He said 
they were the scum of the earth; and nobody has 
ever objected that the expression was less accurate 
than picturesque. Campaigning in those days was 
not a school of morals; nor is it to be expected that 
the business of war will ever turn the rank and file 
of its practitioners into what Mr. Kipling’s soldier- 
bard contemptuously calls “plaster saints.” The 
compulsory idleness of the fighting animal in time 
of peace is not conducive to all the virtues; and when 
his blood is up, he does not always discharge his 
duty with the chastened punctilio of the Quaker 
who, as he chopped off the hand of the pirate, 
remarked, “Friend, thou hast no business here.” 
But while the traditions of the army have lost a 
good deal of the Peninsular recklessness, the social 
prejudice against service in the ranks has rather 
increased than abated. Not long ago the Postmaster- 
General was soundly rated for permitting the 
military drill of telegraph messenger boys. It 
was Officially explained that this was an excellent 
physical training; but the reply of the censors was 
that it might give the boys an appetite for a military 
career, and that to enter the army would mean their 
social and moral ruin. It is still held by a great 
many excellent people that to enlist under the Queen’s 
colours is to court acertain degradation; and parents 
are constantly assured that garrison life, especially in 
India, is fatal to temporal and spiritual salvation. 
These moralists do not go so far as to argue that 
the British army ought to be straightway disbanded ; 
but they are content that it should be regarded as 
a sort of Inferno of irreclaimable vice, that the 
national defence should be committed to the dregs 
of the community, and that no decent and self- 
respecting lad should don a uniform without becom- 
ing a pariah. Then follows this curious paradox: 
that while the profession of arms is still considered 
honourable for cadets of good family who receive 
commissions, it carries a perpetual stigma for the 
mere recruit. There is still a widespread belief that 
no man enlists except in sheer desperation. He is 
like the murderer in Macbeth :— 


“So weary with disasters, tugg’d with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance 
To mend it, or be rid on’t.” 


For the “ Queen’s shilling” the Englishman barters 
away his caste. His red coat is a constant butt of 
contumely. He may be refused admission to a 
theatre; and even the virtuous publican may pride 
himself that he is not even as this common soldier, 
whom he orders out of the “ bar.” 

Just as virtue, especially of the pretentious kind, 
is often an affair of climate, so this hostility to the 
army is governed by geography. If England had a 
land frontier we should have a conscription; and 
when every man has to serve as a soldier he does not 
look down on the ranks from a moral altitude. We 
are happily able to get our soldiering done vicariously, 
and so the men who are hired for the trade suffer 
the penalty of the civilian’s disdain. With charac- 
teristic inconsistency, the very people who despise 
the soldier cherish the memories of British prowess 
in the field. The dogged courage which has turned 
the tide of fortune in many a crisis of the national 
destiny has no lack of acclamation, save amongst 
the impeccable casuists who gravely tell us that to 
exhibit the Union Jack in a schoolroom is to palliate 
in the minds of the children the deeds of shame 
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which have been done in the name of England. The 
discipline that held four hundred troopers paraded 
on the deck of the Birkenhead, and carried them 
down to the beat of the drum, while the women and 
children escaped in the boats, still touches a chord 
of grateful emotion. There may be wringing of 
hands over the brands gone to the burning when 
the recruiting-sergeant has done a good day’s 
business :— 


“ But it’s thin red line of “eroes when the drums begin to roll.” 


The private may be forgiven if he resents rather 
forcibly sometimes these vagaries of the public mind, 
especially as the conditions of military life differ 
widely now from the imaginary state of things in 
which he is supposed to spend his time between 
debauch and butchery. His case is admirably pre- 
sented in a little book compiled from the personal 
reminiscences of a soldier who took the shilling in a 
drunken fit, but became an ornament of his regiment, 
and was decorated for faithful service. The incidents 
of this modest narrative fully bear out Troop-Ser- 
geant-Major Mole’s conclusions as to the advantages 
offered by the army to the unemployed. “ Think of 
the thousands and thousands of lads starting life 
without a trade in their hands, living from hand to 
mouth, shunted from pillar to post in an uncertain 
struggle for existence, who, when their day’s work is 
done, have no comfortable home to return to, and no 
facilities for improving themselves. Compare this to 
the benefits a soldier enjoys in the present day. A 
young fellow who has learnt a good trade, or has fair 
business prospects, may be wise to remain where he 
is; but those whom I have described, the pickers- 
up of promiscuous livelihoods, would do well 
to take the Queen's shilling.” To critics who 
still think the Service is a sink of iniquity, 
this authority is able to say, “ Drunkenness in 
the army is the exception now, and crime has 
greatly diminished ;” while the youngster who is 
dubious about the profit of enlistment will be 
interested to know that this Hussar retired at the 
age of forty-three on a pension of forty pounds a 
year, and with several hundred pounds in the 
bank. This is certainly a more attractive prospect 
than that of the five shillings a week with which 
some political philanthropists propose to endow the 
pauper at the age of sixty-five. It will be said, of 
course, that the system of short service considerably 
lessens the incentives to join the army; but the 
soldier should make up his mind to become a non- 
commissioned officer, for when he has gained the 
sergeant’s stripes, his future is secure. 

In the course of thirty years there have been 
striking changes in the moral tone of the British 
soldier. Private Mole found when he joined his 
regiment, that the old warriors were illiterate. Of 
fifteen men in his room, only one could read. The new 
recruit became secretary to the company, and wrote 
their private letters with a persuasive eloquence that 
brought constant remittances. To-day the Hussar 
has libraries and recreation rooms in his barracks, 
and his amusements are not “ restricted to the letters 
that spell ‘ canteen.’” Once he was achronic tippler. 
‘That was in the days when the Dean of Tuam acted 
as chaplain to the regiment, and distributed drink as 
a stimulus to piety. “He invariably began his 
ministrations by ordering a pint of beer all round, 
and after we had drunk it would say, ‘ Now, men, 
your pots are empty, let us pray.’ And when 
devotions were over he ordered us another pint 
of beer all round, before going away.” But in 
the course of years a temperance movement 
began which, even in the Indian cantonment, materi- 
ally reduced the profits on liquor. When the honorary 
colonel, an officer of the old school, visited the regi- 
ment at Canterbury, and proposed a quart of beer 
for every man in honour of the occasion, he was 
staggered to learn that if the beer were given, nine 
men out of ten would not touch it, and all would be 
perfectly content with an afternoon’s leave. The 
abolition of flogging has done much to increase the 









self-respect of the soldier, and it is scarcely credible 
now that he was liable to be flogged to death for a 
trivial offence. Military punishments are still very 
severe, and the fruit of years of zealous duty may be 
lost by a single slip. But unless the 14th Hussars 
enjoy a paradise of regulations unknown to any 
other regiment, a military career can be safely com- 
mended to the unemployed citizens who threaten 
society from Tower Hill. 





THE POST OFFICE. 
Tue History OF THE Post Orrice. From ITs Estas- 


LISHMENT DOWN TO 1836. By Herbert Joyce, C.B., of 
the Post Office. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 


DESPITE its title, this book is something more, and 
something less, than a history. If not exactly an 
official, it is what in the Gallic idiom would be called 
an “officious,” document. Its author has been for 
some time one of the rulers of the department of 
which he is now the chronicler. As Third Secretary 


of the Post Office he speaks as one having authority ' 


and not as the scribes. He has had access to State 
papers of which the very existence is unknown to 
the outer world. Many of the men whose careers he 
sketches were virtually his predecessors in the office 
he now fills, and the duties he describes he has 
himself performed. Against this advantage of being 
able to speak as one who knows he must set the 
disadvantage of having what he says considered only 
an ¢x parte statement. His facts, many of them 
new and all of them valuable, are not to be 
questioned ; it is inevitable that the construction he 
puts upon them will be regarded rather as an 
apologia, a brief for the defence, than as an impartial 
judgment. 

At first sight, it might seem as though the 
limitation Mr. Joyce has set upon the scope of his 
work must reduce it to a mere antiquarian exercise, 
and so prove a sufficient safeguard against anything 
in the nature of the professional bias. His 
history stops short of the introduction of penny 
postage, an event which, it may be thought, so revolu- 
tionised the conditions of postal work as to destroy 
all analogy between past and present. But that is 
not so. There has been no solution of continuity. 
There is hardly a single detail, either in Rowland 
Hill’s scheme or in more recent developments of it, 
which is not to be paralleled in the previous history 
of the Post Office. The relations of the department 
to the public on the one hand and to the Government 
on the other are to-day very much what they have 
always been. Between the one, always wanting 
facilities, and the other, always wanting money, 
the Post Office has been ground between the upper 
and the nether millstone. Improvements apparently 
the most modern of all are really the most ancient. 
Take the system of “express” delivery, introduced 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand a year or two ago. It will 
be found to have existed in the seventeenth century, 
and the very rate was the same as now—3d. a 
mile. Over two centuries ago London had what it 
has now, a penny letter post, a parcel post, and a 
system of parcel insurance, and what it has not 
now, free registration. These it owed to Thomas 
Dockwra. 


“On the 1st of April, 1680, London, which had hitherto had 
no post at all, suddenly found itself in possession of one in com- 
parison with which even the post of our own time is cast into the 
shade. For the purposes of the undertaking London and its 
suburbs were divided into seven districts, with a sorting office in 
each. From Hackney in the north to Lambeth in the south, 
from Blackwall in the east to Westminster in the west, there was 
not a point within the bills of mortality which the new post did 
not reach. Between four and five hundred receiving-offices were 
opened in a single morning. Placards were distributed and ad- 
vertisements inserted in the public intelligences announcing 
where these offices were. Messengers called there for letters 
every hour. These, if for the country, were carried to the 
General Post Office, and if for the town, to the respective 
sorting-offices. From the sorting-office, after being sorted and 
entered in books kept for the purpose, they were sent out for 
delivery to the Inns of Court or places of business ten or twelve 
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times a day, and to other places, according to distance, from four 


to eight times. Nor was the service contined to letters; it ex- 
tended also to parcels... . The charge between one part of 
London and another was one penny. . . . The charge of one penny 


covered not only cost of conveyance but insurance as well up to 
a limit of ten pounds.” 


Even Mr. Henniker Heaton’s dream of an ocean 
penny postage was, it seems, a reality two hundred 
years ago. In 1698 it was the custom of masters of 
ships bound for America to hang up bags in coffee- 
houses, and any single letter dropped into these bags 
they carried over for one penny. 

And it is not only in the nature of the reforms 
that Post Office history repeats itself, but in the 
position of the reformers. These have been, in 
nearly every case, outsiders. Rowland Hill was a 
schoolmaster. William Dockwra, the inventor of 
the penny post, was a London merchant. John 
Palmer, who organised the mail-coach system, was 
proprietor of the Bath theatre. The one conspicuous 
exception to the rule is Ralph Allen, who perfected 
the system of cross-posts, but is better known as 
the original of Fielding’s “ Allworthy.” Allen “had 
been cradled and nursed in the Post Office.” He 
was the grandson of a postmistress, and, the neatness 
with which he kept the old lady’s accounts attract- 
ing the attention of the authorities, he obtained a 
situation in the post office at Bath, of which place 
he was to be postmaster. “Among Post Office re- 
formers,” says Mr. Joyce, “ Allen stands absolutely 
alone in one particular. His connection with the 
Post Office, long as it endured, was not abruptly 
terminated. This we attribute partly to a natural 
sweetness of disposition, which provoked no enemies, 
and still more to that which on the part of reformers 
is the rarest of virtues, an entire abnegation of self.” 
Perhaps so; but it may also be possible that Allen 
owed his exceptional luck to the exceptional fact 
that he was not an outsider. Certain it is that, 
whatever the misfortunes of outsiders, connection 
with the Post Office in the case of its established 
servants was by no means abruptly terminated. 
Anthony Todd was secretary to the Post Office for 
over a third of a century. “Todd had during many 
years ceased to do any work; yet he had not ceased 
to draw his full salary. With a tenacity worthy of 
a better cause the old man still clung to his place, 
. » » Death at length put an end to the scandal.” 
Freeling, Todd’s successor, reigned for nearly forty 
years, and died in office, despite a House of Commons 
return showing “not only that he had been guilty 
of gross mismanagement, but that his salary was 
higher than he was entitled to receive, that he was 
drawing unauthorised emoluments, and that the 
Post Office was made subordinate to his personal 
interests.” It may be merely a fortuitous coincid- 
ence that Mr. Joyce’s attitude to human frailty 
passes from indulgence to severity just when frail 
humanity happens to pass from within to with- 
out the Post Office. When an outsider misbehaves, 
his language can be very strong indeed. Thus 
one Bonnor, who, as a reward for betraying the 
confidence of Palmer had been thrust on the Post 
Office from outside, is “ branded with the foulest of 
all private vices,” is “ a poltroon as well as a traitor”; 
and a certain Charles Povey, who attempted to 
introduce a halfpenny post—from outside—is “a 
mere adventurer.” But to Todd and Freeling he 
cannot apparently help being more than kind. He 
complains that a Houst of Commons Committee 
“denounced his (Todd's) conduct in terms which 
far exceeded the ordinary bounds of Parliamentary 
usage. Their language, indeed, as applied to a man 
of more than eighty years of age, might even be 
pronounced to be cruel.” And he speaks with en- 
thusiasm of Freeling’s “loyalty” and “ generous 
instincts.” In this enthusiasm, it must be admitted, 
he had already been surpassed by Freeling himself. 
This loyal gentleman of generous instincts actually 
drafted a letter to the Lords of the Treasury con- 
gratulating them “that the office of secretary during 
the whole of this flourishing period has been executed 








by the same faithful and meritorious servant of the 
Crown.” 

The indulgence which Mr. Joyce extends to his 
own department of the State is more than com- 
pensated by the refreshing candour with which 
he expatiates on the shortcomings of another de- 
partment. The Treasury plays in his narrative the 
part of the villain in an Adelphi melodrama. It 
is Mr. Joyce’s bugbear. Ordinarily, between the 
Treasury and the Post Office there is a certain 
amount of antagonism which, deplorable as it 
may be, is not difficult to understand. The Post 
Office wants to spend money; the Treasury 
wants to save it. The Post Office knows by ex- 
perience that it must sow before it can reap; the 
Treasury, while ready enough to reap, has a rooted 
aversion to sowing, and resolutely shuts its eyes 
to the fact that between the two processes there 
is a direct and necessary connection. Who was 
it who refused to sanction the expense of appointing 
Post Office surveyors, so long ago as 1711? The 
Lords of the Treasury. “This, even for the Treasury, 
has always appeared to us a masterpiece of per- 
versity.” Who was it who, in 1710, refused a horse- 
post between Edinburgh and Glasgow? Again, the 
Lords of the Treasury. And worse remains for 
Mr. Joyce to tell. My Lords have not only been 
persistently obstructive, but they are systematic 
blackmailers. “At the present time our friends at the 
Treasury are credited with taking advantage of the 
accident of their position to get themselves ap- 
pointed to the best situations in all the public 
offices of the State. One hundred years ago the 
blackmail which these gentlemen levied upon the 
public offices took another form, a form a little 
coarser, perhaps, but less provoking. At the begin- 
ning of each year they exacted tribute which, 
disguised under the name of new year's gifts, were 
really new year’s extortions.” Under pressure 
from the House of Commons in 1797, my Lords 
informed the Postmaster-General that “the practice 
of receiving new year's gifts by any person in this 
department shall be discontinued, and that your 
lordships may not send them as heretofore.” The 
reply of the Postmaster-General concluded with 
these words: “It is necessary to state to your lord- 
ships that Mr. Rose’s letter, although dated the 10th 
of October, 1797, was not brought to this office until 
the Ist of January, 1798; but it was received in due 
time to enable us to attend to the purport of it.” 
“It is needless to add,” says Mr. Joyce, “that 
hitherto these new year's gifts had been despatched 
from the Post Office on the evening of the 31st of 
December.” 

Gleams of humoursuch as these are, unfortunately, 
rare in Mr. Joyce’s book ; but it is written throughout 
with liveliness and point; it marshals its facts with 
skill; and while never sacrificing accurate detail to 
picturesque effect, it yet contrives to interest us in the 
human passions and struggles, joys and griefs, which 
underlie even an employment externally so prosaic 
as the carriage of Her Majesty’s mails. Only one 
serious fault is to be found with Mr. Joyce’s style. 
It runs too readily to what may be called debased 
Macaulayese. It does not, as Goldsmith said Johnson 
did, make little fishes talk like big whales, but it is 
too apt to apply language only appropriate to big 
whales to little fishes. Does some wretched under- 
ling, for betraying a superior, get promoted? 
“ Bonnor—we blush to record it—received as the 
reward of his infamy the place of comptroller of the 
inland department.” Has someone mistaken the 
model of an old mail-coach at St. Martin’s-le-Grand for 
that of the first mail-coach? ‘“ We feel constrained in 
the interests of truth to expose this fiction.” Does 
an official happen to die shortly after endorsing a 
document? “ Within sixteen days from that date 
Francis Freeling was no more.” Minor blemishes 
might be pointed out. This Post-Office Macaulay 
—“we blush to record it’’—uses“ inaugurate” for 
“introduce”; but, as Mr. Joyce (and Macaulay) 
would say, “ we have done,” 
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THE LANGUAGE OF CHRIST. 


A SxHort Proor THAT GREEK WAS THE LANGUAGE OF 
Curist. By Professor Roberts, D.D., St. Andrews. 
Paisley and London: Alexander Gardner. 


Dr. Roperts has long been known as the almost 
solitary defender of the opinion that our Lord and 
His disciples spoke and preached in Greek. To this 
opinion he came round with difficulty (from the 
ordinarily accepted view that their language was 
Aramaic) in 1859, when he published his “ Inquiry 
into the Original Language of St. Matthew's Gospel.” 
He has repeated it since in various editions of his 
“Discussions on the Gospels,” and set it forth in 
full in his great work, “Greek: the Language of 
Christ and His Apostles.” Everyone has warmly 
praised the ability and force of Dr. Roberts’ argu- 
ment, and here and there he has made a notable 
convert. One or two learned reviewers have de- 
clared he has settled the question, and in this little 
volume he publishes a very interesting letter from 
the first Lord Lytton warmly thanking him for 
his argument, and declaring that his work is sure 
to last. Nevertheless, New Testament scholars, as 
a whole, will not admit that Dr. Roberts has even 
shaken what they regard as a commonplace and 
axiom—that the language of Christ and His disciples 
was Aramaic. 

In the little volume before us—it consists only 
of 116 small widely printed pages—Dr. Roberts 
has stated, with remarkable fairness and lucidity, 
the main line of his argument. He divides it into 
five simple stages. First, he proves that there was 
a “People’s Bible” in circulation in Palestine in 
the time of Christ. This he does by showing how 
the common people understood Christ’s many 
references to Scripture, and how He took for 
granted their knowledge. Next, he argues that 
this “ People’s Bible” could neither have been the 
Hebrew version of the Old Testament, for the 
common people did not know Hebrew, which was 
by this time a dead language; and, besides, copies 
of it were not within reach of the common people— 
nor an Aramaic version, for none such existed, in 
writing, at least, at that time. The only other 
version was the Greek, which, Dr. Roberts goes on 
to argue, not only could alone have been used 
by the people of Syria, but was, in fact, so used, as 
we see from this: that in the New Testament the 
bulk of quotations from the Old are according to 
the Greek version of the Seventy. He maintains 
that we have no certain proof that any of the 
writers of the New Testament used the Hebrew 
text. If, then, the popular Bible of Christ’s time 
was Greek, Greek must have been the religious 
dialect of the time, and was doubtless His customary 
vehicle of expression. If He sometimes spoke Aramaic, 
as to Jairus’s daughter and on the Cross, this was 
“the exception,” and, therefore, specially mentioned ; 
if Paul addressed the crowd in Jerusalem in Aramaic, 
the so-called Hebrew language, this was “ for special 
reasons.” 

Such is Dr. Roberts’ argument, well linked and 
clear. Why, then, has it not been accepted? Mainly 
because of the facts which Dr. Roberts chooses to 
consider exceptions. Are they exceptions? When 
Christ addresses the ruler’s daughter whom He 
raised, the man whose ears He opened, and His 
disciples in Aramaic, surely that means that even 
among the upper classes this language was the usual 
one. When, on the Cross, He speaks in Aramaic, 
that implies that it was also the language which 
came most naturally to His lips and was usual with 
Him. When Peter is betrayed toa Judzan by his 
Galilean dialect, that means he was talking Aramaic, 
for there are not in Greek Judean and Galilean 
dialects. Dr. Roberts says Paul addressed the 
Jerusalem crowd in Aramaic “ for special reasons.” 
What “ special reasons” are conceivable, beside the 
ordinary and obvious reason that it was their own 
tongue? Even in 70 A.D. when Titus treated with 
the besieged in Jerusalem he did so in Aramaic. 





It is not to be supposed that Christ, whom the 
common people heard gladly, should prefer to use 
Greek to them. On the whole, then, we must believe 
that in discourse and in conversation Christ and 
His disciples, during His ministry, used Aramaic. 
This would not be unsuitable for religious subjects. 
As Dr. Roberts shows, it was already in use for 
exposition in the synagogue. It seems that the 
Scripture lessons were translated verse by verse into 
Aramaic. Religious discussion among the scribes 
was usually conducted in Hebrew, and on certain 
occasions Christ may have used that. But it is 
difficult to see that in preaching to the common folk 
He could have used anything but Aramaic. At the 
same time to deny that Christ and His disciples 
knew Greek and sometimes spoke it, is impossible 
in face of the following points, which Dr. Roberts 
might have used in his argument. At this time 
powerful Greek communities surrounded Judea, 
especially Galilee. The roads of Galilee swarmed with 
Greek-speaking travellers and officials. Greek inserip- 
tions have been discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Galilee of Agrippa I.’s time, that is of a date within 
fifteen years of the Crucifixion. Greek letters, at least, 
were used in official inscriptions within Juda itself 
—for instance, on coins, such as the disciples could 
read, and on notices on the outer courts of the 
Temple itself. Crowds of Greek-speaking Jews 
returned every year to their fatherland, and brought 
pure Greek proselytes with them. All the Herodian 
courts swarmed with Greeks, and indeed the elements 
of Greek culture had been assiduously cultivated by 
Aramzean rulers from as far back as a hundred years 
before Christ's birth. It is impossible but that 
all these influences from above and from around 
must have found their way among the people. The 
Sadducees, at least, must have known Greek well; 
all men in business—among them we should count 
the fishermen of Galilee—must have been able to use 
it for daily practical purposes, and the commonest 
must have deciphered at least its letters on the coins. 
We have a proof of the extent to which Greek forced it- 
self on the Jews and Galileans in the Aramaic language 
itself. It is full of Greek terms, chiefly official and 
commercial. We hold, therefore, to the opinion that 
while Aramaic was the ordinary speech of the day, 
and much more likely to be used for religious pur- 
poses by Christ and His disciples, the latter cannot 
possibly have been altogether ignorant of Greek, 
but even in their life as fishermen must have laid 
the basis of that familiarity with the Greek language 
which made them afterwards intelligible preachers 
to the Gentile world. 





FICTION. 


Lapy Perrecta. By B. Perez Galdos, Translated by Mary 
Wharton. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
Two OrrenpeRS. By Ouida. London: Chatto & Windus, 
My Deap Setr. By William Jameson. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 

In the original Spanish the story of “Lady 
Perfecta” is probably something very different 
from what it appears to be in the literal, rather 
than graceful, English translation. But no amount 
of literary skill, no charm of style, could make 
“Lady Perfecta” a really good novel. Its chief 
misfortune lies in the fact that the reader's 
sympathies are never for a moment awakened on 
behalf of the hero and the heroine. They are types, 
rather than individuals, and when an evil fate over- 
takes both, we are no more moved by the tragedy 
than we are by the sad memory of the departed 
Great Auk. This is to be regretted, for there are 
many good things in the book. The author has 
striven to depict the first invasion of the old world 
of Spain by the modern spirit. The hero is a young 
engineer who goes to Orbajosa, partly in the exercise 
of his profession, and partly to make acquaintance 
with his cousin Rosarito, the heiress, who had been 
promised to him as a bride when she was still an 
infant. José does his duty by falling unaffectedly in 
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love with Rosarito, whom he finds steeped in the 
religious superstitions and narrow ideas of a small 
provincial town. Her mother, the Lady Perfecta, 
who gives her name to the story, lives only in the 
light of the countenances of the bishop and her own 
confessor. To her every modern idea is anathema; 
and though she receives her nephew with open arms, 
and loud professions of affection, she is, in reality, 
filled with terror at the thought of the new world 
and new spirit of which he is the representative. 
Poor José has no idea of shocking the feelings either 
of his aunt or his cousin, and probably he would 
never have done so but for the persistent provoca- 
tions offered to him by Mr. Inocencio, the family 
confessor. The latter gentleman, it is clear, how- 
ever, from the first, means to do his utmost to 
prevent a marriage between the young engineer and 
Rosarito. He succeeds, too, in his purpose, though 
at the cost of procuring the murder of the un- 
fortunate young man—a crime in which the pious 
Lady Perfecta herself takes part. But the crime 
has been committed too late. Rosarito had forgiven 
her cousin his modern ideas, and when he is ruth- 
lessly slain in the garden in which they had learned 
to love each other, she loses her reason and becomes 
an incurable lunatic. Perez Galdos has given his 
readers, it will be seen, a melodramatic plot. But, 
alas! there is nothing dramatic in the manner in 
which it is worked out, and it is difficult for the 
reader to feel any interest in the persons whose 
story is unfolded to him. The value of the book 
to the English public lies in the glimpses it affords 
of a little out of-the-world and out-of-date society 
with which, in this country, we have few oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted. 

If the title of “ Two Offenders” had been slightly 
altered it would have come nearer to the truth, for a 
third offender is presented to us in this volume in 
the person of Ouida herself. Not that the couple of 
stories which are brought together here lack the 
merits that specially belong to Ouida’s style. They 
are vivid and characteristic, and make a very direct 
appeal to the sympathies of the reader. Their fault 
lies in the false sentiment which pervades them. 
Ouida is nothing if not pathetic. The fountain of 
tears is that which she ever loves to set in motion; 
but, unluckily, she too often performs this feat under 
false pretences. Her first tale, “‘ An Ingrate,” tells of 
the sufferings of an old artist who, having lost his 
right hand during the Siege of Paris, has been 
reduced to abject poverty. Strange to say, it is only 
when better days, from the worldly point of view, 
dawn upon him that his sufferings begin. Through 
the influence of an eminent journalist, he has been 
elected to a vacant place in an institution provided 
for decayed men of genius by a wealthy benefactor. 
The institution seems to be one in which not only 
ordinary comforts, but many luxuries, are provided 
for the inmates, and Pierre Roscoff must have been 
deemed fortunate by many persons on being ad- 
mitted within its walls. But, unfortunately, there 
are rules to be observed by the inmates, and these 
rules weigh down the spirits and eventually break 
the heart of the painter. His little grandchild, who 
had lived with him in his garret in the quarter of 
the Temple, has to be sent to school, ample 
provision being made by a friend for the boy’s 
education. His dog, too, is refused admittance 
to the institute. Neither of these bereavements is 
without mitigation. The old man is allowed to visit 
his grandchild apparently as often as he pleases; 
and the dog, having found a home with a neighbour- 
ing farmer, is still Roscoff’s companion on his daily 
rambles. But the rules of the establishment are too 
much for the forlorn creature. They become to him 
a burden as heavy as that of Atlas himself. Deeper 
and deeper grows his depression, until at last an 
opportune disease frees him from his misery. We 
admire Ouida for the chivalrous tenderness with 
which she habitually treats both the very young and 
the very old; we like her for her ardent devotion to the 
brute creation ; but we confess that she tries us too 








far when she calls upon us to weep with her over the 
pathos of Pierre Roscoff's fate. No doubt the burden 
of the regulations of the institution was not a light 
one ; but where is the human being, whatever his 
age or estate, who has not to submit to some rules 
from which he would fain be free? The second story 
in the book, though stronger than the first, is steeped 
in the same morbid sentimentality. It is all about 
an Italian peasant who hates the first child of his 
marriage with an unholy hatred, due to his know- 
ledge of the fact that the boy is noneof his, and who 
eventually kills him. Yet, despite this glaring fault 
of sham pathos, Ouida is as successful in “Two 
Offenders” as she is in most of her stories in 
interesting her readers in the tale she has to tell. 

“ My Dead Self” opens painfully enough with the 
conviction of the hero, who is also the teller of the 
story, on a charge of forgery, and his consignment to 
twenty years of penal servitude. The young bank- 
manager, who has met with this untoward fate, and 
who has been almost as much sinned against as 
sinning, leaves behind him, in the world from which 
he is thus shut out, a loving wife and a youthful 
daughter. The former soon dies, and the latter, 
adopted by a relative of her mother’s, disappears 
from the convict’s ken. When he obtains his release, 
which he secures before it is lawfully due, by the old 
expedient of changing names with another convict 
who is dying, he makes up his mind to live honestly. 
No trace of his lost child can be discovered, and for 
years he leads a lonely and miserable existence, his 
chief means of livelihood being his earnings as a 
sandwich-man. Then he rescues a young man from 
drowning, and his heroism is the means of his intro- 
duction to an old gentleman engaged in literary 
work who is living with his daughter near the 
British Museum. Colonel Gregory treats the ex- 
sandwich-man from the first as a friend and an 
equal, takes him into his house, and makes him his 
secretary and amanuensis. In due time the convict, 
who bears the name of Mason, discovers that Miss 
Gregory is none other than his own lost child. 
Satisfied with his position, and thankful to be 
near her, he resolves never to reveal himself. But at 
last his resolution is put to the sorest test, when he 
finds that the girl loves a man whom he believes to 
be unworthy of her, but whose unworthiness he can 
only prove by the confession of his own life. This 
is the central motive of a story which is always 
interesting, sometimes powerful, and happily un- 
tainted by any false sentimentality. Whatever his 
early faults may have been, Mason, after his release 
from the convict prison, proves himself to be a noble 
and unselfish man. We must not reveal the end of 
the story, but a reader may find genuine enjoyment 
in its perusal. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


THE quarterlies for January are rather better than 
usual. There are two striking articles in the 
Quarterly Review, one on “ The Peril of Parliament,” 
the other on “ Anarchist Literature,” which is 
noticed elsewhere. The former, which is a very 
thoughtful and timely warning regarding certain 
noteworthy modern tendencies in Parliamentary 
Government, may be read with profit by members 
of both political parties, but with especial profit, we 
venture to think, by the party for which the 
Quarterly does battle. The importance of emphas- 
ising and respecting the traditions of the House 
was never greater than it is now, for, by the nature 
of things, the machinery for carrying on these 
traditions is nowadays more often disturbed. “ Mem- 
bers used to enter the House young, and looked 
forward to a long public career. Their whole future 
depended on gaining the ear of the House. But now 
election to Parliament is often the last reward of 
local distinction, or the coveted prize of the political 
adventurer whose stock-in-trade is promises. In the 
former case the tenure is likely to be short, and 
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consequently the changes at each election have been 
doubled. There are fewer old soldiers to train the 
new recruits and teach good form by example; and 
the veterans in years, not service, ignorant of the 
old traditions, are less zealous for discipline, and 
look forward to an early discharge from the service, 
with perhaps a baronetcy, instead of obtaining the 
good-conduct stripe of office as a reward for tried 
usefulness.” This is true; but we think it fair and 
necessary to point out, although it may seem judging 
from a party point of view, that the danger to the tone 
of Parliament which this state of things has resulted 
in has hitherto come chiefly from the Tory side of 
the House. Take the most extreme form in which 
the democratic element appears in the House, the 
working-men members: here is the Quarterly's own 
estimate of these gentlemen—“ the direct represent- 
atives of labour, as the members who have been 
working-men are called, are, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, quiet, orderly, and excellent men of business, 
who entertain a genuine respect for the traditions of 
the House.” The barefaced obstruction, and the 
attacks upon the Chairman of Committees—perhaps 
the most significant and deplorable of all the inci- 
dents of the present Parliament—the insulting and 
provocative language: we all know from whom 
these proceeded, and that it was not from the sup- 
porters of the Government. Another of the facts on 
which the Quarterly dwells leads, we feel bound to 
point out, inevitably to the solution of Home Rule. 
“The House of Commons is unwieldy from numbers 
and unruly in temper; lack of self-government 
impedes business until it ceases to advance; the 
House is overworked, and the result of its 
labour is disappointing.” ‘ The House of Commons 
is overburdened with work.” That is a condition 
which is bound with time to intensify instead of 
abate. The interests of the nation are multiplying, 
and with the spread of the franchise the demands 
of the electors upon Parliament grow more numerous 
and more direct. With every Parliament the con- 
gestion must increase. What is the way out of 
the impasse? There is only one way—devolu- 
tion; in other words, Home Rule. The Edinburgh 
has likewise an article on this subject; but though 
it is a good enough article from its point of 
view, it is neither so pointed nor so suggestive, 
while it is more narrowly partisan than the 
Quarterly's. Among other good papers in the 
Quarterly are one on the novel in its connection 
with the general course of intellectual develop- 
ment; and articles on “Old English Cookery,” 
“Some Theories of the Ice Age,” “ Latin Poetry of 
the Cesarean Epoch,” “ Church Missions,” and “ The 
Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds.” The lead- 
ing article in the Edinburgh is a review of the first 
volume of Chancellor Pasquier’s Memoirs, or “ His- 
toire de mon Temps.” The volume covers the period 
of the Revolution and the Empire; the second 
volume is to come down much later, for Pasquier, 
who was a sort of French Lyndhurst, survived a 
whole cycle of history. He was a man, launched 
upon his career, at the opening of the Revolution; he 
had made his mark in the Parliament of Paris before 
the States-General met; he was a Councillor of 
State under the Empire; he was a Cabinet Minister 
under the Bourbon Restoration ; and he lived to see 
the Second Empire flourish in all its glory and 
begin to decline, for he only died in 1862. His 
memoirs are naturally of great interest and historical 
value. <A very interesting article is a review of the 
popular literature of modern Italy. There is a 
plentiful supply of such literature now, but the 
general impression which it leaves the reviewer 
finds a melancholy one, “indicating that national 
independence and liberty have not brought 
happiness, prosperity, or contentment to the 
people”; which shows that the popular literature 
is a faithful reflex of things more obvious to the 
political observer. “The Last Campaign of Mont- 
rose” is another good article; so is one on “The 
Results of the Crusades,” which aims at showing 





what is generally overlooked, namely, the effect 
which these great popular movements had on Europe 
itself in bringing it into touch with the culture and 
thought of the East. Other articles in the number 
are “ The Economy of High Wages,” “The Poetry of 
Rural Life,” “ Recent Editions of Tacitus,” and “ The 
Progress of Angling.” 

The discussion of the Agricultural Problem is 
eoncluded in the Economic Journal, and Mr. Loch 
deals with further “Controverted Points in the 
Administration of Poor Relief.” Ina most luminous 
paper on “The Industrial Residuum,” Miss Helen 
Dendy, after excepting women workers and the 
victims of accident, shows that the remainder of this 
class is constantly recruited either from the factitious 
and superfluous occupations, or from those in which 
partial employment is the rule. She gives us valuable 
suggestions on the questions of a minimum wage, local 
employment agencies, and the London system of sub- 
letting large houses. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Nosopy looks askance at the idler in Spain, and he, for his own 
part—rejoicing in the sudden respite from worry and bustle— 
swings lazily into line with the pleasure-loving crowd. Madrid, 
Seville, and Barcelona have caught, more or less, the modern 
spirit, and follow Paris afar off—though with a characteristic 
touch of exaggeration—in its amusements, its fashions, and its 
hunger for the latest news. This age of machinery has hitherto 
not made much impression on Spain, and even the railways of 
the country have not advanced much further than in India. The 
Spaniard, outside the chief cities at least, has refused to bow his 
proud neck to the yoke of modern commerce, with its fret and 
strain, and in consequence—though this must sound rank heresy 
to the Manchester School—the gaiety of the nation has not been 
eclipsed. No doubt the country is progressing in a comfortable 
jog-trot way, but there is not the slightest danger yet, however 
it may fare with the rest of the world, that leisure in Spain will 
become a lost quantity. The big cities may go their own way— 
the way of big cities all over Europe—but the picturesque 
dreamy little towns which are scattered up and down the land 
are jealous of change, proud of the past, and resentful of any 
influence that seems likely to contract the possibilities of liberty 
or pleasure. These primitive towns—many of them are scarcely 
more than village communities—will probably catch, one day, 
the feverish temper of the times, but at present they bask 
in the sun in a happy-go-lucky fashion, and yet contrive to 
make a brave show on gala-days and whenever the indulgent 
saints—who have placed idleness in the wing of heaven m 
the peninsula—are pleased ‘to grant a pretext for a holiday. 
Although Mr. White’s book, “ The Heart of the Spanish Sierras,” 
is written somewhat at random, and in a style which is as super- 
ficial as it is frank, it brings us face to face with much that is 
quaint and characteristic in the life of rural Spain, and since 
modesty, good-humonr, and oceasional flashes of insight are not 
too common, we do not care to be too critical. Mr. White gave 
the cities of Spain a wide berth, and ambled off on his good nag 
into the sierras, with no other purpose than to enjoy himself. 
He sought no big game, though he carried a revolver, but—to 
eo his own phrase—he “ bagged a few songs,” and he gives 
the musie of them in these pages. He took with him a plentiful 
stock of good temper, and mixed with the peasantry in their 
fun and their fairs. Spain is a thirsty land, but Val de Penas is 
plentiful, and he sipped it with great content and dreamed of 
Don Quixote and the blood-red wine—Val de Penas it was— 
that that hero of old-world romance stabbed in the pig-skin. 
The mountains, he tells us, are to-day the peculiar glory of Spain, 
and it is to these hills that the people will look for help when 
they feel their poverty more, for they are rich in hidden treasure: 
After watching the dancing of honest peasant girls and their 
chivalrous swains under the blue sky, our traveller takes leave to 
doubt whether railways and civilisation have added, after all, to 
the joy of life. But then, he is a heretic after Mr. Ruskin’s 
own heart, and in spite of political economy and all the blessings, 
real and imaginary, which it is supposed to have brought in its 
wake, we confess we feel a sneaking kindness for him. 

“ By-ways of the Scottish Border” is a title which raises 





* Tue Heart anp Sones or THe Spantsu Srerras. By George W. 
White. Illustrated. (London: T, Fisher Unwin.) Crown 8vo. 
By-ways or THE Scottish BorpER: A PEDESTRIAN PrrGrmace. By 
George Eyre-Todd, Author of ‘‘ Four Months of Bohemia,” etc. 
Illustrated by Tom Scott, A.R.S.A, (Selkirk: James Lewis.) 
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expectations, and we are able to add at once that Mr. Eyre- 
Todd’s book does not disappoint them. He is an enthusiast in 
all that concerns Scottish life and character, and his enthusiasm 
is according to knowledge, for it is inspired by wide and exact 
acquaintance with the romantic history, the unique literature, 
and the great traditions of the lowlands. The volume is the 
outeome of rambles on foot in the Wizard’s country, and lovers 
of Sir Walter’s magie prose will find in its pages much to 
their liking. Not Seott alone, but Burns, Wordsworth, Allan 
Cunningham, and the Ettrick Shepherd, and behind them in the 
dim past a jostling array of Catholics and Covenanters cross the 
page, sometimes in lingering story, but more often in passing 
allusion. We are not merely taken to Abbotsford—that Mecca 
of so many pilgrimages—but to Flodden and to the gipsy 
capital, Kitk-Yetholm. on the northern spurs of the Cheviots 

a place from which tiie rather questionable glory has departed with 
the death of the last of the Romany queens, a swarthy sibyl, who, 
according to loeal gossip, could read a man’s soul at a glance. 
The illustrations are all full-page and twelve in number, and 
are at once artistic and sympathetic. 

Under the capable guidance of Sir John Lubbock, the series 
known as “ Modern Science” is making steady progress. The 
latest volume describes, with enviable lucidity, though hardly 
with imaginative charm, “The Fauna of the Deep Sea.” 
Mystery will probably still haunt the sea even when the Living- 
stones and Stauleys of the twentieth century have explored all 
the dark places of the earth; and this is evidently Mr. Hickson’s 
view, or he would not, as a scientific expert, have hazarded his 
reputation in the following words:—*t We may be able to plant the 
Union Jack on the summit of Mount Everest; we may drag our 
sledges to the South Pole; and we may some day be able to travel 
with ease and safety in the Great Sahara ; but we cannot conceive 
that it will ever be possible for us to invent a diving-bell that will 
take a party of explorers to a depth of three and a half miles of 
water.” He admits that we may complete cur survey of the ocean 
beds, and even analyse its deposits and classify its fauna, but 
even then many unsolved “ mysteries of the abyss” will still 
remain beyond the scrutiny of actual research. As late as the be- 
ginning of the present century naturalists found themselves unable 
to credit the existence of a fauna at the bottom of the ocean, but 
conjecture on such a point has, of course, long sinee given place 
to certainty, and deep-sea zoology is already one of the most 
interesting fields of contemporary science. The physical con- 
ditions of the ocean-depths, we are reminded, are darkness, a 
temperature which is only a few degrees above freezing-point, 
an almost complete absence of motion in the bottom, and an en- 
tire absence of plant life. Mr. Hickson estimates the pressure 
per square inch upon the body of every animal that lives at the 
bottom of the Atlantic Ocean to be about twenty-five times 
greater than that which is required to drive a railway train. In 
other words, “at a depth of two thousand five hundred feet the 
pressure is, roughly speaking, two and a half tons to every square 
inch.” Our present-day knowledge of the fauna of the deep sea 
is, of course, chiefly derived from the reports of scientific ex- 
peditions fitted out by the English, French, German, Italian, 
Norwegian, and American Governments, and the aim of this 
monograph is to bring within small compass the more important 
facts which have been brought to light as the result of such in- 
vestigations. The volume is one which we can heartily commend, 
especially to young students, and the interest of the text is 
heightened by a score or more of admirable illustrations. 

“Church Folklore” is not only an entertaining but a 
valuable storehouse of those rites and customs of our “rural 
ancestry ” which Wordsworth long ago declared were “gone or 
stealing from us.” Mr. Vaux, with perhaps exaggerated 
emphasis, is careful to explain that he writes for ordinary readers 
ol not for scientific antiquaries. Private correspondents have 
come liberally and in unexpected ways to his help, and he has, in 
fact, received cues from all quarters; so that if the “scientific anti- 
quaries,”” whom he evidently dreads, neglect the book, it will be 
to their own disadvantage. Unexpected light is often thrown, 
in these pages, on local ecclesiastical customs, obsolete and other- 
wise, and there are passages in the record which are not merely 
racy of the soil, but of permanent historical interest. Amongst 
the subjects which Mr. Vaux discusses with considerable minute- 
ness and much freshness of illustration are daily services, 
baptismal, marriage, and funeral customs in various parts of 
England, lingering traditions about holy days and seasons, and 
survivals of heathen customs—including something very like 
Baal-worship. Not the least amusing pages in the book are 
those which relate to odd Christian names. One clergyman 
states, “ my curate had to baptise twin sons of the surname of 
Otway. The first was called ’Orace ’Oratio, and the other 
*Oratio "Orace.” He adds, “I knew a family whose surname 
began with H, and all the fourteen children were to have three 
initial H’s, so they included ‘Hagatha’ and ‘ Horizontal.’ In 
a certain churchyard there is a tombstone which keeps in remem- 
brance the death of twins called ‘Punch’ and ‘Judy.’” The 
Viear of Glossop declares that in 1887 he baptised a child to 
whom the name of “Jubilata” was given, in honour of the 
Queen’s Jubilee. Primrose is coming into vogue as a name for 
girls born on the 19th of April—a subtle compliment to the 
memory of a once “miraculous” Premier. Here is a delicious 








example, which apparently rests on unimpeachable evidence, 
“In a Devonshire village church, some years ago, a male infant 
was presented for baptism, the sponsors naming it ‘ Vanus,’ The 
clergyman protested that Venus was a heathen lady of doubtful 
reputation, and he refused to baptise the baby with such a name.” 
The parents were gravely called to account for their profane 
choice. They declared that they wished the child to bear his 
grandfather's name, and—whether his reverence liked it or not 
—that was “ Vanus.” Subsequent investigation brought out the 
fact that the old man’s name was Sylvanus, but that all his life 
his neighbours and friends had ent it short, so that he had never 
been known as anything but “ Vanus.” It would, of course, be 
easy to multiply examples, but we must stay our hand, though 
not before we have mentioned the affluent negro in Demerara 
who quite recently insisted that his daughter should go through 
life burdened with the names “ Seriatim ad Valorem.” There is 
more than amusement, however, in this vclume, for Mr. Vaux 
has picked up in nooks and corners of England many curious 
aud half-forgotten legends and sayings, and such a fact renders 
the work one of more than passing significance. 
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